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ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 


AND 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


by BENJAMIN L. MASSE, S.J. 
Associate Editor of AMERICA 


An Application of Christian Social Teaching to the Amer- 
ican System of Private Enterprise. 
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Congress Resumes. When the members of the Seventy- 
Eighth Congress returned to Washington after the elections, 
they found several items of great urgency awaiting their 
attention. There was the matter of extending the War 
Powers Act under which the President is exercising his ex- 
panded authority. There was the matter of the Social Se- 
curity tax which, unless Congress acts, will automatically 
advance from one to two per cent on January 1. There is 
the matter, too, of implementing the price-support program 
for agricultural products, already approved by Congress, by 
voting the Commodity Credit Corporation the necessary 
borrowing power. There were several other requests for ap- 
propriations which cannot very well be ignored. One of 
these, a bill to provide $1,350,000,000 of Federal money 
for highway construction, has already passed the Senate and 
is before the House Roads Committee. Its passage is needed 
to give the country some little insurance against whatever 
unemployment crisis may result from a sudden end of hos- 
tilities in Europe. None of these matters is controversial, 
although there is some disagreement in the House over the 
yardstick to be used in apportioning Federal monies to the 
States for highway construction. It is likely that the insur- 
ance lobby will make a strong effort to secure Senate pass- 
age of the House-approved Walter Bill, which exempts in- 
surance companies from the provisions of the Sherman and 
Clayton anti-trust acts. There are enough votes in the Sen- 
ate to pass the bill, but probably not enough to over-ride 
the almost certain Presidential veto. No attempt will be 
made to pass a peace-time conscription act during the dying 
days of this “lame-duck” session. That will be one of the 
big issues before the Seventy-Ninth Congress which con- 
venes in January. 


Changes in the Team. One of the by-products of the 
election was a flood of rumors about impending changes in 
the Cabinet and in some of the executive agencies. Cordell 
Hull, the venerable Secretary of State, was said to be ready 
to step aside for a younger man, although there was no 
agreement on who the younger man would be. The old 
rumors that Miss Perkins, Secretary of Labor, would be re- 
placed gained new currency when John R. Steelman resigned 
as director of the United States Conciliation Service. Highly 
regarded within and without the Government, Mr. Steelman, 
as head of the Labor Department, could count on the 
friendly support of both AFL and CIO. Rumors of changes 
in the top personnel of the War Labor Board, given some 
substance by the resignations of Chairman William H. Davis, 
Vice Chairman George Taylor and Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
were promptly scotched by the President, who asked the men 
to continue in their important jobs. There is likewise little 
possibility that agitation for changing the tri-partite nature 
of the Board will have any immediate effect. The President 
has already announced that Justice Byrnes will stay on as 
Director of the Office of War Mobilization, but there will 
be a new Surplus War Property Administrator to replace Will 
Clayton. Perhaps, when the dust has settled, there will not 
be many major changes in the team that is winning the war, 
and those which do occur will be due for the most part to 
reasons of a personal nature. That is what the country ex- 
pects from the Party which argued that we should not 
change horses in the middle of the stream. 


Petrillo Wins. On November 11, 1944, exactly two years, 


COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


three months and eleven days after the American Federation 
of Musicians declared war on the recording industry, repre- 
sentatives of the Radio Corporation of America and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System walked into the Manhattan 
office of James C. Petrillo, President of the AFM, and an- 
nounced their capitulation. The fight about “canned music” 
was over; the musicians had won. Perhaps Mr. Petrillo some- 
what exaggerated the importance of his victory when he 
called it “the greatest for a labor organization in the history 
of the labor movement.” But then, under the circumstances, 
a little exaggeration was understandable. After all, labor 
leaders do not often have the satisfaction of exacting un- 
conditional surrender from a giant like the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. And never before has any one of them had 
the experience of signing a contract which enriches the 
union treasury, not the individual workers, by some $4,000,- 
000 a year. All this Mr. Petrillo accomplished, and he ac- 
complished it over the opposition of rich corporations, 
powerful newspapers, government agencies, and even the 
President of the United States. By the standards of industrial 
warfare, where economic might is judged to make right, it 
was, indeed, a very great victory. 


An Old Problem. Since the very beginning of the indus- 
trial age, workers have cursed the inanimate machines which 
deprived them of jobs. Sometimes they have foolishly 
smashed them; sometimes they have simply surrendered, 
with the sad resignation of the poor, and gone elsewhere; 
sometimes they have striven to work out a compromise 
with employers which might soften the impact of tech- 
nological change. When the AFM attempted this last method 
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some years ago, the anti-trust division of the Department 
of Justice called a halt. Thereafter the musicians continued 
to play themselves out of jobs. Many of the AFM’s dues- 
paying members became discouraged, gave up playing music 
professionally and found other employment. If the union 
was not to disintegrate, some solution to the problem of 
technological unemployment had to be found, and found 
in a hurry. Then Mr. Petrillo made his now famous proposal. 
He suggested that the companies pay a fee on every record 
made, the money to go into a special employment fund ad- 
ministered by Mr. Petrillo. The union would subsidize orches- 
tras in communities which could not afford them and thus 
put jobless musicians to work. This plan, which the em- 
ployers have now accepted, has been bitterly criticized be- 
cause it places too much power in the hands of union offi- 
cials. It does place great power in their hands, but those who 
oppose it on this score might remember that, if quasi-public 
groups like unions do not handle their unemployment prob- 
lems themselves, the Government will. While we should like 
to see some provision made for public representation in 
administering the employment fund, we prefer the Petrillo 
scheme as it stands to an extension of bureaucracy. 


Neutral Nations. The statement is being made more and 
more frequently that nations which took no part in the war 
should not expect to take part in the formulation of peace. 
It is one of those statements that at first sight seems emi- 
nently fair. But is it? It implies as certain that neutral na- 
tions committed some crime by remaining out of war, that 
by remaining out of war they have somehow or other cut 
themselves off from the family of nations and lost their 
rights in that family. Is that implication absolutely certain? 
Is it certain even that the nations which remained neutral 
could have contributed more to the cause of the Allied na- 
tions by an actual declaration of war than by neutrality? 
If there had been before this War a world organization with 
‘power to declare war against an aggressor nation in the 
name of all nations then, perhaps, all “good” nations in the 
family of nations would have had an obligation to join in 
the war. Even in that case circumstances might have ex- 
cused some nations from the fulfilment of this obligation. 
Actually there was no such world organization, no such 
declaration of war. To begin now to stir up resentment 
against neutral nations is to endanger all future peace. 
Making the peace is not a matter of dividing the spoils 
of war. Making peace in the world is not only the task of 
the victor nations. It is the right and obligation of all na- 
tions. Our new world order is to be based, so we have been 
told over and over again, on the cooperation of all peace- 
loving nations. To work now to exclude this or that neutral 
nation is merely to sow the seeds of another conflict. 


New American Archdiocese. The States of Indiana and 
Ohio, hitherto a single Ecclesiastical Province under the 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, will now be two separate Prov- 
inces, reports N.C.W.C. News Service on November 16. 
The Holy See has raised the diocese of Indianapolis to the 
rank of archdiocese, and its present Bishop, the Most Rev- 
erend Joseph E. Ritter, will be the first Archbishop. Under 
the new arrangement, Indiana’s two existing dioceses—In- 
dianapolis and Fort Wayne—will be divided to form four 
dioceses. Part of the present diocese of Indianapolis becomes 
the new diocese of Evansville; part of the diocese of Fort 
Wayne becomes the new diocese of Lafayette in Indiana 
(“In Indiana” being added to distinguish it from that of 
Lafayette in Louisiana). In Ohio, a new diocese—the dio- 
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cese of Steubenville—has been created from part of the 
diocese of Columbus. Columbus itself receives some com- 
pensating territory from the present archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati. The erection of these new dioceses and of a new Ecclesi- 
astical Province is gratifying sign of the growth of the 
Church in the United States. The territory covered by these 
two Provinces has long been recognized as our center of 
population; here is a sign that it is also a center of vigorous 
Catholic life. AMERICA extends congratulations to Arch- 
bishop Ritter on his elevation, and adds its prayers to the 
many others that will be offered for the success of his great 
new work. 


Double Standard. There must have been some discreet 
chuckling among the delegates to the International Business 
Conference at Rye, N. Y., when Attorney General Biddle 
announced that eighteen steel corporations had been indicted 
as a trust in Federal court at Trenton, N. J. Ever since the 
Conference convened, the deliberations of the committee on 
cartels have been stormy and contentious. The American 
delegates have militantly advocated free competition in 
postwar international trade, but they have found little sup- 
port among the other businessmen at the Conference. Most 
of the delegations are firmly committed to the British idea 
that “cartels may be very useful after the war” and they 
have no intention of going back to the anarchy of com- 
petition with its unsalable surpluses and suicidal price-cut- 
ting. They see no evil in production quotas and price-fixing 
designed to stabilize production and employment at pros- 
perity levels. Imagine, then, the embarrassment of the Amer- 
ican delegates and the glee of their cartel-minded opponents 
when the Justice Department accused firms like Bethlehem, 
Carnegie-Illinois, Republic, Crucible, American Rolling Mill, 
Timken Roller Bearing and Allegheny Ludlum of engaging 
“in an unlawful conspiracy arbitrarily to fix and maintain 
uniform and non-competitive prices, terms and conditions 
for the sale of stainless steel finished products sold in the 
United States.” The next move would seem to be up to our 
American representatives at Rye. Maybe they can explain 
to the representatives of the other nations present there why 
cartel practices are all right in the United States but all 
wrong for the rest of the world. 


Rumors. President Roosevelt, on November 16, had to 
quash an ugly rumor that blood given by donors to the Red 
Cross was being sold to our wounded. Where such rumors 
start, no one seems to know. But whoever passes them on 
is, whether he likes it or not, doing our enemies’ work, and 
without even getting a traitor’s pay for it at that. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


A YEAR AGO the length of the war front between Ger- 
many and Russia, south of the Gulf of Finland, was roughly 
a thousand miles. Today it is nearly 1,250 miles. This in- 
crease has been caused by the desertion of Romania and 
Bulgaria from the Axis to the Allied cause. This opened an 
extension of the front into the Balkans, which more than 
offset reductions in the north, brought about by the Ger- 
man withdrawal from Estonia. 

A year ago the Axis had 287 divisions fighting on the 
east front, or approximately one division to every 31/2 miles 
of line. Today there are only 204 divisions, or one to every 
6 miles. 

There are no reports as to how many divisions the Rus- 
sians have. They secured 12 divisions from Romania and an 
unstated number from Bulgaria. A year ago the Russians 
were attacking continuously over most of the front. Today 
serious fighting is limited to certain areas. In general, it is 
also limited as to time. 

At date of writing the Russians are attacking strongly in 
Hungary close to Budapest, presumably to capture that 
great city. At the beginning of November they came within 
10 miles of their objective. Somehow the Germans and 
Hungarians rallied enough troops to stop them for the time 
being. The Russians, although temporarily slowed down, are 
continuing to attack, to drive Hungary out of the war. 

In Poland, there has been no material change since the 
beginning of August. The Russians are still just across the 
river from Warsaw. 

In East Prussia, a great Russian attack was launched in 
October. The fighting was desperate, but no important 
place was taken. That battle then died down. 

Lithuania is now entirely occupied by Russia. 

In Latvia, the Germans have held on to the western part, 
which includes its two ports—Liepaja, in the north, and 
Ventspils, in the south. Recent Russian attacks against these 
were unsuccessful. 

In Estonia, nothing remains of the former German occu- 
pation except the south tip of Oesel Island. This blocks the 
entrance to the Gulf of Riga, and prevents Russia from 
using any port south of the Gulf of Finland. 

Cot. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


WHEN the “lame-duck” Congress reconvened after the 
election, it was like any other Congress in which fifty or 
sixty members had just been defeated. It was pretty clear 
that the Administration is not going to throw it any “con- 
troversial” legislation, and that what legislation it needs to 
carry on the war will pass without much difficulty, with 
one eye cast backward to November 7. 

The Congressional victories won by the Democrats are in 
fact going to make many changes. Five isolationist Senators 
on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee were retired, 
and Senator Nye, in addition, will not be there as chairman 
of the Republican Committee on Committees to exercise 
an influence on their replacement. At least four other Sena- 
tors, ranked as isolationists from various votes, will be gone, 
and in all their places were elected candidates pledged to 
international cooperation. It would look from this that 
foreign affairs had a larger place in the minds of the people 
than either of the two Presidential candidates expected. 

This fact, and the Democratic majority in the new House 
of about fifty (as against two now), throw a queer light 
on what the Republicans evidently thought one of their 
major arguments to elect Dewey. This was that, since Con- 
gress was sure to be Republican, it was better to have a 
Republican President, who would find it more cooperative. 
Many defeated Republican Congressmen are now ruefully 
reflecting that this argument boomeranged. The people who 
voted for Roosevelt evidently concluded that the argumens 
was a good one, and so made sure also to vote for Con- 
gressmen who would cooperate! 

One thing that will bear watching will be whether the 
alliance of many Southern Democrats with the Republicans 
will continue. For one thing, attempts to defeat Southern 
followers of Roosevelt mostly failed, but a very large num- 
ber of Southerners in Congress remain who, as I have said 
before, are Democrats only because they live in the South 
under a one-party system. With a larger Northern Demo- 
cratic majority in the House, the alliance will not be so 
strong, and the increasing industrialization of the South, 
with its millions of workers feeling a new solidarity, may 
make a great difference in the future. 

Wirrrw Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


THE MOST REV. JOSEPH H. SCHLARMAN, Bishop of 
Peoria and President of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, strongly advocated the family-owned farm as 
against “gigantic, capitalistic, big-business scale” farming 
in his presidential address at the Conference convention in 
Cincinnati. The latter, he declared, promotes technical effi- 
ciency at the cost of human values and will lead us into 
“the same difficulties as countries with a few large and im- 
mensely wealthy landowners.” 

P Nine Archbishops, 42 Bishops and a hundred attending 
Chaplains marched in the procession to the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross for the formal installation of the Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing as Archbishop of Boston. In his address 
to clergy and people before the Pontifical Mass, the new 
Archbishop solemnly announced the dedication of his life to 
God “For His glory, for my own sanctification and for the 
welfare of the souls entrusted to my care.” 

» The number of Catholic missionaries is increasing despite 
the war, according to statistics compiled by the Catholic 


Students Mission Crusade, reproduced in Religious News 
Service. About 600 missionaries were taken out of service 
in the Far East and Pacific areas by internment or repatria- 
tion, but this number has been offset by subsequent increases 
in missionary personnel in other areas. 

> The Catholic clergy have played a leading part in the 
resistance of Alsace against the Nazis, according to an in- 
formant quoted in N.C.W.C. News Service. “Their courage 
and devotion to the national cause greatly increased their 
prestige and inflience with the population,” he said. ““There 
was not a single collaborationist amongst them.” 

Catholic literature has suffered a severe loss in the death 
of Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.SP., well known writer and 
Superintendent of Holy Ghost Missionary College, Kimmage 
Manor, Dublin. Father Leen’s better known works include: 
Progress Through Mental Prayer, In the Likeness of Christ, 
The Holy Ghost, Why the Cross? The True Vine and Its 
Branches. Father Leen was also a contributor to many Cath- 
olic periodicals. Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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DUMBARTON OAKS 


AND CATHOLICS 
ROBERT C. HARTNETT 


ABOUT ONE RESULT of the November 7 elections all 
observers have come to the same conclusion: the American 
people have expressed their predominant will for victory in 
war and international security in peace. Governor Dewey 
cemented national unity by placing his party behind the war 
and peace programs of President Roosevelt. Where do we 
go from here? 

The answer is embodied in the concrete proposals to 
establish an international security organization agreed upon 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Conference between representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, Russia and China, pub- 
lished on October 9, 1944. The issue of the hour is whether 
the American people, through their representatives in the 
new Congress, will push these beginnings through to a de- 
cisive conclusion. 


THE ProposeD ORGANIZATION 


The primary purpose of the new organization is: 

. to take effective collective measures for the pre- 
vention and removal of threats to the peace and the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of 
the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means ad- 
justment or settlement of international disputes which 
may lead to a breach of the peace. 


“Yes,” people may say, “but that was the grandiose purpose 
of the League of Nations, and it went up the flue.” 

No one knows that better than the representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain and Russia who spent eight 
weeks at the end of the summer wrestling with the problem 
of setting up a security system that would work. If we 
analyze the new proposals with the historical experience of 
the failure of the League in mind, we shall appreciate their 
character. We must not imagine that Dumbarton Oaks was 
an effort to delineate a pretty paper-picture of an ideal 
world that does mot in fact exist. The proposals this time 
are realistic from A to Z. 

What is the central fact of the contemporary interna- 
tional situation? It is that three great nations have amassed 
unheard-of military power to hurl back the might of two 
completely militarized nations who have plunged the entire 
globe into a death struggle for freedom to exist. Dumbarton 
Oaks, as Mr. Clark Eichelberger has said, did not produce 
this concentration of power in the hands of the United 
States, Great Britain and Russia. All the proposals do (and 
it is a lot) is to recognize the existing power-situation. Now 
that it is here, how are we going to utilize it for the pur- 
poses of preventing another war as well as winning the 
present one? 

The Conference proposed that the responsibility for world 
peace be frankly assumed by the five largest of the United 
Nations—the three named, China, and “in due course” 
France. Mr. Benjamin Gerig of the State Department has 
given the reason for this arrangement when he declared that 
the maintenance of security must inevitably become the 
responsibility of those large states which alone have the 
power and the will to undertake it with success. 

On what basis have they agreed to make the prevention 
of war a mutual, cooperative enterprise? The hard core of 
the system is the Security Council, aptly named. On this 
Council will sit, as permanent members, the five Great 
Powers. Six non-permanent members will be elected by the 
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General Assembly of the organization. All “peace-loving 
states” will be invited to join and be represented in this 
General Assembly. Actually, the General Assembly will have 
little authority in the security-function of the system. We 
need not here discuss its scope. Since all the states enjoy 
“sovereign equality” they will vote as states and have each 
a single vote in the Assembly. 

Besides the Council and the Assembly, the organization 
will have an international court of justice. The statute set- 
ting this up has not yet been worked out. This delay should 
cause no concern. The Permanent Court of International 
Justice (the World Court) was not constituted until the 
second meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, on 
February 2, 1920, over a year after the League itself was 
established. And with the Statute of that Court to work on, 
the task presents no great difficulties. 

Following the example of the League, the new organiza- 
tion provides for organs of international economic and social 
cooperation. At a later date this phase of the system may 
become more important than the security phase. But these 
organs cannot grow unless peace is made secure. The stress 
today is therefore on preventing the outbreak of aggression. 
Those who fear that the economic and social causes of war 
are being overlooked should recall that in this war the 
organs of economic and social cooperation have already been 
knit together, independently of Dumbarton Oaks, in the 
International Food Conference, the International Currency 
Stabilization Conference, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and similar initiatives. Lend- 
Lease was conceived as a means of preventing postwar eco- 
nomic dislocations. 


THe Securrry CouNcIL 


The stamp of action has been impressed on every facet of 
the Security Council. The League of Nations provided an 
elaborate juridical mechanism to satisfy the ideals of jurists 
—but when the alarm sounded, the machinery stood still. 
The Security Council of Dumbarton Oaks is a machine 
lacking the sleek lines of the League—but designed to run. 
It is engineered for prompt, decisive action. 

How has this desired result been achieved? By empower- 
ing the Security Council, controlled by the Big Five, 

. - + to investigate any dispute, or any situation which 

may lead to international friction or give rise to a dis- 

pute, in order to determine whether its continuance is 

likely to endanger the maintenance of international 

peace and security. 
The member states will be expected to seek a solution of 
disputes “by negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitration 
or judicial settlement, or other peaceful means of their own 
choice.” If they fail to take such measures, the Security 
Council will step in. The Council will “normally” refer 
justiciable disputes to the international court of justice. 

But the final decision rests with the Council. Whenever 
it decides that the sparks of conflict have become “‘a threat 
to the maintenance of international peace and security” 
they will be able to “take amy measures necessary” to put 
out the fire. 

What measures? Everything from diplomatic, economic 
and other measures to “such action by air, naval, or land 
forces, as may be necessary to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

Where are these military means to come from? From all 
the members. Special agreements are to be made according 
to which the members will provide “armed forces, facilities 
and assistance necessary for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security.” For the sake of promptness, 








national air-force contingents will be held in readiness for 
combined international enforcement action. To assist in the 
organization of military forces, as well as for the regulation 
of armaments, the Council will have the assistance of a 
Military Staff Committee. Finally, it is provided that the 
Security Council can decide whether al] members of the 
organization shall band together to take military action in 
any given situation, or only some of them. Regional arrange- 
ments or agencies are envisaged as capable of being fitted 
into the total system. 

The procedure of voting in the Council gave the Con- 
ference many a headache. Russia’s representatives insisted, 
it is said, that the decisions of the Council to be valid must 
have the concurrence of all the permanent members, even 
in cases in which one of them was involved. No agreement 
was reached on this knotty problem of the veto power. 


THe Lessons or 1919-1939 


Looking back over the tragic interval between the two 
two World Wars, we can pick out the decisive stages by 
which the victors of 1918 allowed the peace to be stolen 
from their careless hands. The years 1919-1923 marked the 
decomposition of the alliance that had overthrown the Cen- 
tral Powers. Fiume, Anatolia, Syria, the Treaties of Sevres 
and Lausanne, Corfu—these are now seen to have been the 
tests which the League from the start failed to pass. The 
victors quarreled among themselves; they allowed individual 
powers to lay down the law to the League. Designed to 
accomplish everything, the League accomplished next to 
nothing in the prevention of war. 

But the crucial tests came in 1932 with the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria and in 1936 with Hitler’s re- 
occupation of the Rhineland. If the Allies knew then what 
they know now, they would have taken action. But they 
tolerated the violation of treaties because they had lost con- 
fidence in themselves and in their cause. They had wandered 
off into the primrose path of pacifism on an illusory road to 
peace. In two short years, while they were still thinking in 
terms of the “outlawry of war” by verbal agreement, they 
found themselves so far outmilitarized by Hitler and Musso- 
lini that they shivered in their boots and capitulated to the 
Axis at Munich. Japan in the meantime had been having a 
field day at the expense of China in the East. 

The virtue of the Dumbarton Oaks plan is that it recog- 
nizes the folly of pacifism, of peace via verbal declarations, 
and the absolute necessity of keeping the peace through the 
same military coalition by which it has been brought about. 
It recognizes the undeniable fact that the only Powers that 
can maintain order after the war are the states which proved 
themselves strong enough and determined enough to bring 
the war itself to a victorious close. The reason is apparent: 
peace and order can only be secured by making available to 
its organization a force superior to any counter-threat. This 
is the way we keep order at home. It is the only way to do 
it abroad. The new system is therefore built squarely upon 
the costly experience of 1919-1939. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals have already been sub- 
jected to searching criticism—a criticism invited by their 
very creators; and it is to be hoped that this will increase 
and continue. Nothing is gained by glossing over any serious 
defects, or minimizing where the plan falls short of the ideal. 
But if such criticism is to be useful, it will not forget the 
plan’s obvious purpose and principal merit, which is the 
immediate establishment of a coalition for peace that will 
work. As such, it has a strong claim on us as Catholics and 
as Americans. In a future article, I expect to discuss certain 
objections to the proposals. 


THE BISHOPS ON PEACE 


NO FEELING of surprise, but a great sense of satisfaction 
in the minds of Catholics and of the public will greet the 
statement on the International Order, issued on November 
19 by the Catholic Bishops of the United States, and signed 
by the ten members of their Administrative Board. 

It answers the challenge created by the proposals of 
Dumbarton Oaks for an international organization. These 
“broad, tentative proposals,” say the Bishops, “have been 
given to the public for full study and discussion by peoples 
of all countries. Our own Secretary of State has expressed 
the hope that leaders of our national thought and opinion 
will discuss them in the spirit of constructive effort.” 

The Bishops clearly see that the first step in any construc- 
tive discussion of the peace is an “alert and informed” public 
opinion. “It is imperative,” they say, “that all our citizens 
recognize their responsibility in the making and maintenance 
of the peace.” This responsibility begins with the sphere 
of ideas; for it is ideas, quite as much as action, which 
have led to the world’s present situation. Hence destructive 
ideas must be countered by sound ideas, for “if we are to 
have a just and lasting peace, it must be the creation of a 
sane realism, which has a clear vision of the moral law, a 
reverent acknowledgment of God, its Author, and a recog- 
nition of the oneness of the human race underlying all 
national distinctions.” 

The conditions of a just peace, as presented here by the 
Bishops, are neither more nor less than those which any 
person should reach who holds to the basic principle of an 
international community of nations. 

There is an international community of nations. God 
Himself has made the nations interdependent for their 
full life and growth. It is not therefore a question of 
creating an international community but of organizing 
it. To do this we must repudiate absolutely the tragic 
fallacies of “power politics” with its balance of power, 
spheres of influence in a system of puppet govern- 
ments and the resort to war as a means of settling in- 
ternational difficulties. 

The crucial problem in an international (as in a domestic) 
society, is that of its organization. “Might must be subordi- 
nated to law.” But the rule of law, as the Bishops point out, 
implies an institution. 

The Bishops’ statement is explicit as to some principal 
features that must by all means be found in such an or- 
ganization if it is to promote in any way the common good: 
1) It must be universal; giving democratic equality to 
all nations, great and small. ““While it is reasonable to set 
up a Security Council with limited membership, this council 
must not be an instrument of a few powerful nations.” 
2) It must provide for the peaceful revision of treaties. 
It should be empowered to coerce outlaw nations, even by 
military measures. 3) It must set up an international 
standard of human rights and exact certain guarantees as 
conditions of membership. Justiciable disputes should be 
submitted to a strictly judicial World Court, with power to 
enforce its decisions, based upon a codified international law. 
Obligatory arbitration of disputes is advised. “These are 
the innate right of men, families and minority groups in 
their civil and religious life.” 

The Pattern for Peace, issued in October, 1943, helped 
prepare the public mind for the spiritually founded con- 
clusions here enunciated by our Bishops. If we wish to see 
these great truths enacted into national and international 
legislation, now is the time for our leaders in Catholic activi- 
ties to drive home these lessons to all. JoHNn LAFarcE 
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CENTENARY OF 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 
LOUIS E. SULLIVAN 


ON DECEMBER 33, the Feast of Saint Francis Xavier, the 
Apostleship of Prayer will celebrate the one hundredth an- 
niversary of its foundation. In the worldwide celebration 
which will take place on that day, its 35 million members 
will glance backward to review its achievements in the past, 
and forward to gauge its promise for the future. In their 
prayers they will mingle gratitude for the service it has 
already rendered to the Church and earnest petition for its 
rapid growth. For to them it is not merely another pious 
association. In it they see a remedy providentially prepared 
for the evils which afflict the modern world and an instru- 
ment extraordinarily well adapted to meet the needs of the 
Church in our times. In its power to foster unity among 
Catholics of every race and class and to make them more 
vividly aware of the spiritual bonds which draw them to- 
gether, it provides an antidote for the disintegrating poisons 
generated by exaggerated nationalism. In cultivating an 
apostolic spirit in the laity, it guarantees to the rulers of the 
Church that cooperation on the part of the faithful which 
they demand as an indispensable condition for re-establishing 
and extending the Kingdom of Christ. 

During the century of its existence, the Apostleship has 
grown from a single, tiny unit in an obscure seminary in 
France to a worldwide organization embracing 35 million 
souls, It is universal in its extent, for its members are found 
in every corner of the globe. It has 125,787 local centers, 
established in 1,300 dioceses in Europe, America, Africa, 
Asia and the remote missionary regions of Oceania and the 
Arctic. It is universal, too, in the sense that it has pene- 
trated into every rank and class of society in the Church. 


ORIGIN AND PuRPOSE 


Like other organizations, it had its beginnings in the 
etforts of a saintly priest to meet the immediate needs of 
a highly specialized group under his charge. On December 
3, 1844, Rev. Francis X. Gautrelet, S.J., Spiritual Father of 
the Jesuit Seminary at Vals, France, summoned his com- 
munity for a spiritual exhortation. The audience which he 
addressed on that occasion was made up for the most part 
of Jesuit scholastics, young men destined ultimately for a 
busy and energetic apostolate but compelled meanwhile to 
spend long years in an unbroken routine of prayer and study 
in a remote country place, far removed from the distrac- 
tions of active life. In order to give them an outlet for their 
impatient zeal, he proposed to them a plan whereby they 
could contribute to the work of the apostolate without 
disturbing the quiet and concentration demanded by their 
life of study. 

The prayers which they offered daily, the hours of class 
and study, all the seemingly unimportant details of their 
daily life, were a real power. They could be harnessed and 
put to work. Christ Himself has assured us of the bound- 
less power of prayer. And the power which belongs to the 
prayer of a single individual becomes immeasurably in- 
creased when it is made by many in common: “If two of 
you shall consent upon earth concerning anything whatso- 
ever they shall ask, it shall be done to them by My Father 
who is in heaven.” He had told us moreover to “pray 
always.” Therefore, not merely our formal, explicit prayers, 
but all the actions of the day, if performed out of a spirit 
of selfless service to God, could be transformed and made 
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into a continuous prayer. If, therefore, they should all unite 
in offering to God all of their prayers, works and sufferings 
throughout each day, not for any selfish, personal petition, 
but for the needs of the universal Church, it would result 
in an unbroken assault on the bounty of God. It would 
strengthen the hands of the apostles actively at work in the 
field and bring down on their efforts the graces needed to 
make them fruitful. If, finally, this continuous, daily peti- 
tion were reinforced with special acts of reparation and 
pooled, as it were, with the infinite pleading which rises 
from the Sacred Heart of Christ, it would become a massive 
power, a mighty reservoir of spiritual energy operating for 
the extension of the Kingdom of Christ. 


GRowWTH 


The idea which Father Gautrelet proposed on this occa- 
sion was a fruitful one, and it began to spread quietly out- 
ward from the seminary to the neighboring schools, hos- 
pitals and parishes in which the seminarists acted as cate- 
chists. There were, too, amongst the seminarists many from 
different countries who had come to Vals to make their 
course in Theology. These carried the idea back with them 
when they returned to their native lands and there was a 
steady multiplication of the cells. But progress was slow, 
and in 1861 Father Gautrelet concluded that if the idea 
were ever to realize its possibilities it would have to have a 
more capable and thorough organization and a more con- 
stant and vigorous promotion than he was able to give it. 

For this reason he sought and obtained the help of one 
of his colleagues on the Theological faculty at Vals, Father 
Henry Ramiére, S. J. Father Ramiére was a genius whose 
gifts included a rare combination of the speculative powers 
of the student and the practical abilities of an energetic 
organizer. He eagerly took hold of Father Gautrelet’s idea 
in 1861, and from that time dates the period of its rapid 
expansion. 

Father Ramiére set about the work of expansion methodi- 
cally and, as an initial move, decided to write a book which 
would set forth simply the purposes of the Association and 
the benefits to be derived from it. The volume which re- 
sulted, The Apostleship of Prayer, was a spiritual classic 
which created a sensation in religious circles in his own day. 
It is still the clearest and most complete statement that we 
have of the theological basis of the Apostleship, its aims, 
methods, spirit and the structure of its organization. It was 
immediately translated into several different languages and 
gave such a powerful impulse to the movement that it 
spread rapidly all over the Continent and gathered in in- 
creasing numbers of people from all walks of life. It was 
followed by a brief of approval from Pius IX under date of 
April 16, 1862, and a deluge of letters from Bishops, priests 
and layfolk. 

In order to keep alive the interest which he had thus 
stimulated and to cement the unity which existed between 
the widely separated units of the Association, Father 
Ramiére founded a monthly periodical, The Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart. This movement, too, grew rapidly and, at 
the time of his death in 1884, there were more than twenty 
different Messengers being published in a dozen different 
languages. Today the Messengers are published monthly in 
forty different languages. 


APPROVAL OF THE Popes 


The value of such an organization to the Church is obvi- 
ous. It places at the disposal of the Head of the Church the 
enormous reservoir of spiritual power generated by the 
prayers and good works of 35 millions of souls. That this 











power may be used to the best advantage it is concentrated 
on a single objective, or rather a single pair of objectives. 
For each month two intentions are commended to the 
prayers of all the members, one a general intention propos- 
ing some need of the entire Church, the other a missionary 
intention looking to the special needs of the missions. To 
ensure that these objectives are wisely chosen, they are sub- 
mitted for the inspection and approval of the Pope. 

Thus the commander-in-chief, sitting in his watch-tower 
in the center of Christendom with the whole plan of cam- 
paign before him, has at his disposal a reserve army of 
thirty-five million souls. Nor does it lessen the value of 
these reserves that the weapons they use are prayer and 
good works. In the work of extending the Kingdom of 
Christ the supernatural aid of Divine Grace is an indis- 
pensible coefficient. Without it the most heroic labors of 
apostles and missionaries would be worthless. “Neither he 
that planteth is anything, nor he that watereth, but God 
that giveth the increase.” 

That the Popes themselves have placed a very high value 
on the Apostleship is evident from the frequency and fervor 
of the pronouncements in which they have commended it. 
For the first brief issued by Pius IX in 1862 has been fol- 
lowed by a long series of commendations by successive 
Popes, each surpassing the other in the warmth of his en- 
thusiastic approval. And to the commendations of its work 
in the past, they have added exhortations that it should be 
extended and advanced in the future. Thus Pius XI in a 
special audience to the Directors, in 1927, told them that 
“your duty will not be fulfilled nor your work accomplished 
as long as a single soul remains to be enrolled in this aposto- 
late.” The present Pontiff, Pius XII, in a special letter of 
commendation issued on the Feast of the Sacred Heart, June 
6, 1944, recalled the fact that he had spoken of the Apostle- 
ship in terms of highest praise in his Encyclical Letter on 
“The Mystical Body of Christ” and went on to express the 
wish that “this association may grow increasingly strong 
not only in the number of its associates, but even more in 
its God-given abundance of spiritual vitality and holy in- 
fluence.” 

No less valuable are the benefits which the Apostleship 
confers on its members. In the first place, it intensifies their 
religion, makes it more inward and extends its influence over 
their whole lives. By insisting on the daily recitation of the 
“Morning Offering” it directs all their activities, great and 
small, to God and makes life a continuous act of obedience 
to the Divine Will. It lifts them to a higher plane of spirit- 
uality by directing their prayer away from their own per- 
sonal—and frequently petty—concerns and teaches them to 
pray in serene and selfless generosity: ““Thy Kingdom Come.” 
Finally, by cultivating in them the Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, it enriches their lives with that deep, per- 
sonal love of Christ which, in the words of Pius XI, is “‘the 
epitome of our holy religion and of a more perfect way of 
life.” 

According to the latest available figures, the Apostleship 
of Prayer has in the United States six million members, 
enrolled in fourteen thousand local centers. It is probable, 
however, that the number has enormously increased since 
these statistics were gathered. For in recent years its ordi- 
nary means of propaganda have been powerfully reenforced 
by the Radio. Each week 140 radio stations in the United 
States and Canada carry its message on 569 separate pro- 
grams to millions of listeners. Thus the idea conceived by 
Father Gautrelet reaches out in ever widening circles and 
enlists constantly increasing numbers in its crusade to ex- 
tend the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


AFTERMATH 
ON CIO-PAC 
A SYMPOSIUM 


(In order to obtain a cross-section of informed Catholic 
opinion on the CIO-PAC, America sent advance galleys of 
Father Masse’s Nov. 18 article to priests active in the field 
of labor problems. The replies received up to the time of 
going to press are presented here for the information of 
our readers.—Eptror. ) 


CONGRATULATIONS on your article, Communism in 
the CIO-PAC. So far as I know, it is correct in its presenta- 
tion of facts, and I am sure that it is just in its judgments. 
It should greatly enlighten all persons of good will who 
were bewildered by campaign propaganda. 

Even more discouraging to me than the campaign mis- 
representation was the assumption by many fair-minded 
persons that neither the C.I.O. nor any other labor organ- 
ization has a right to take part in politics. Early last August, 
I displeased some of the members of a Catholic group in 
Washington by denying that extraordinary assumption. I 
quoted the statement of Pope Leo XIII: 

For the nation, as it were, of the rich, is guarded by its 

own defenses and is in less need of governmental pro- 

tection, whereas the suffering multitude, without the 
means to protect itself, relies especially on the protec- 
tion of the State. Wherefore, since wage workers are 
numbered among the great mass of the needy, the State 
must include them under its special care and foresight 

(Rerum Novarum, par. 55). 

Surely this is an implicit approval of labor activity in 
political life. 

Rr. Rev. JouHn A. Ryan, D.D. 
Director, Social Action Department, 
Washington, D.C. National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


I HAVE CAREFULLY read the article on CIO-PAC in 
the November 18 issue which you sent me, and find myself 
in complete agreement with Fr. Masse’s statements with 
one possible exception. I cannot state from my own knowl- 
edge that twenty-one CIO unions are Communist-domi- 
nated. I know that some CIO Unions are Communist-led; 
I cannot state any definite number. 

In particular, I think it is true to say that: “The charge, 
however, that Communists dominate the CIO and the PAC 
is false.” 

I do not know what attitude AMERICA could have taken 
or should have taken other than the one it took. Commu- 
nism in the CIO is strong; its strongest opposition comes 
from men prominent in the PAC. Had AMERica condemned 
the PAC because it did not make an issue of Communism at 
a time when PAC wished to rally all elements for the sup- 
port of its political candidate, I think that the anti-Com- 
munist elements of the CIO would have regarded such 
action as an unwarranted and untimely attack upon the 
whole organization. I think that AMerica’s future influence 
with such leaders would have been undermined. 

On the whole, it seems to me that America furnished 
materials for a balanced judgment in the heat of an election 
campaign on a very controversial issue, without becoming 
partisan. 

Leo S. Brown, S.J. 
Director, Institute of Social Science, 
St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis University. 
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AMERICA is correct in saying that national PAC was not 
Communist-dominated, though I think that the Party’s in- 
fluence in local areas was somewhat stronger than was in- 
timated in the article. 

Surrounded as we are by the Party, and seeing its open 
influence here in New York, I am nevertheless convinced 
that the virus has not reached the country at large and that 
CIO under the leadership of Philip Murray is still in safe 
hands. 

Mere denunciation of Communist influence is sterile. We 
have not answered two questions adequately: “why is so 
small a group so powerful?” and “what are we Catholics 
doing?” Thought, prayer, action and determination to carry 
through in a dynamic and positive program should be our 
first aim. 

The recent, extraordinary growth in Catholic study cir- 
cles and in social and labor schools is something truly en- 
couraging. 

Pui A. Carey, S.J. 
Director, Xavier Labor School. 


New York, N. Y. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to make an adequate reply to Father 
Masse’s PAC article in the curtailed space of a letter. There 
are at least a dozen distinctions that could be made. Briefly, 
nevertheless, I would say that the man to make a statement 
on the Communists in PAC is Mr. Philip Murray, not Father 
Masse. 

The history and the long-range program of PAC have 
nothing to do with the question. Whether the Communists 
“dominate” the CIO and PAC is not the issue. The ques- 
tion is: “What happened in the recent campaign? Did the 
CIO and the Communists join forces in the campaign, open- 
ly or covertly, in political action?” There is plenty of 
evidence to show that they did. Will the CIO leadership 
show us one example where the Communists were working 
any place else except under the banner of PAC? Is there 
any protest on record of any CIO official repudiating Hill- 
man’s alliance with the American Labor Party whereby he 
handed the Party over to the Communist clique and forced 
the Socialists to begin a mew Party? Did they protest 
Ferdinand Smith, the alien Communist’s activity with PAC? 
When Smith was withdrawn and Warner took his place, 
was anything said? When Labor, a real workingman’s paper, 
charged the Communists with the attempt to unseat a friend 
of labor, Senator Pat McCarron, was any voice raised? What 
of the support given to Marcantonio, DeLacey, Powell, three 
pro-Communists (at least) now elected to Congress? Let’s 
stop theorizing and be realistic about this thing. “Hillman 
never met Browder,” is Father Masse’s assertion. Can he 
say that John Apt, PAC’s legal adviser, never met with 
Roy Hudson, the Number One Communist labor boss? What 
about the “United Front” stooges, dozens and dozens of 
them, who were lined-up with NC-PAC? There’s lots more, 
but space limits us. 

I am just as interested in the welfare of the CIO as Father 
Masse is but, in the light of what has happened, I demand 
more than fancy phrases for the acceptable basis of future 
support. 

If PAC is to be permanent, we have a right to know 
where the Communists will fit into the picture. Trade union- 
ism is one thing; co-operation with Communism in political 
action is another. The burden of proof rests with the lead- 
ers of the CIO. Let us hear from them. 

Wr J. Smitn, S.J. 
Director, Crown Heights 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Labor School. 
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CONGRATULATIONS on the splendid public service 
rendered by America through its publication of the much- 
needed articles on CIO-PAC in the issues of April 8 and 
November 4. I have read with satisfaction the galleys of 
Fr. Masse’s article on the same subject for the issue of 
November 18. 

Our experience with CIO-PAC in this region bears out 
Fr. Masse’s contention that it is not dominated in any sense 
by Communists. George Mitchell, throughout the region, 
and Paul Schuler, Orleans Parish chairman of PAC locally, 
gave no Communist any position of influence or authority 
in their respective PAC jurisdictions. Mr. Schuler had spear- 
headed the action of our local CIO Council when it issued 
a rousing condemnation of Harry Bridges’ and the Com- 
munist acrobats’ shameless framing of William Dorsey, 
veteran Negro organizer and all officials of ILWU Local 
207 here. 

I quite agree with Fr. Masse’s proposals regarding a more 
forthright and vigorous handling of the Communist re- 
actionaries who would hamstring the forward march of the 
CIO. Locally the memberships of local 206, Mike Quill’s 
Transport Workers and Bridges’ Local 207 ILWU, have 
been and are very vocal in their wishes and hopes for speedy 
deliverance from reactionary Communist leadership in their 
respective locals and nationals. National Maritime Union 
members are determined to restore the American brand of 
democracy to their locals at the first opportunity. General- 
ly, CIO people hope that the national office will shortly re- 
move people like Harry Bridges from appointive positions 
of authority. 

But the main job will have to be done by the member- 
ships locally. If we are to give more than lip-service 
aid, we must get busy with ACTU units everywhere, labor 
schools and a genuine social-action apostolate all along 
the line. Our Bishops can get this under way with strong 
and sustained directives for this work—directives as strong, 
and followed up as energetically, as those given for other 
forms of Catholic action. 

Harry Bridges has utterly discredited himself, locally and 
nationally, with his advocacy of the labor draft, speed-up, 
abandonment of labor’s defensive weapons even in peacetime, 
scabbing on the Montgomery Ward workers and the Lane 
Cotton Mill workers of N.O., and too many people think 
he speaks for CIO. 

In addition, Mr. Bridges has proved himself and his Com- 
munist monitors anti-Negro and genuine Jim-Crow artists 
in spite of all their pretty talk of friendship for Negro 
workers. We know him by what he has done right here 
under our eyes. 

The retention of such scabs and proponents of reaction 
as Bridges in places of influence will do further, serious 
harm to labor. The South needs and wants the real CIO, 
and is confident that CIO will soon be well rid of its quacks 
and carpetbaggers. 

New Orleans, La. Jerome A. DRo.et 
RE YOUR TELEGRAM: Delayed arrival renders impos- 
sible full comment by deadline. Suffice to say article has 
my approbation. Feel Communist issue in New York so in- 
tense due many local factors there that frequently even 
Catholic opinion-makers suffer from myopia due to close 
proximity. 

JouHn C. Friept, S.J. 
Regional Director, 
Kansas City, Mo. War Labor Board. 


(More replies in Correspondence, page 159.—Eprror.) 








REFUGEE MADONNAS 
COME TO ROME 


AUGUSTA L. FRANCIS 


THE LIBERATION OF ROME is now a thing of the past, 
and in our fast-moving times a consideration of the miracu- 
lous pictures of Our Lady which found safety within its 
walls may seem out of date. 

In February and March, when the big guns began to ap- 
proach Rome and bombs rained down on the roads leading 
to it, refugees arrived in increasing numbers. Rome, by the 
way, took in more refugees than any other town in Italy: 
it began the war with a million and a half inhabitants and 
ended up with two million. Some of the newcomers brought 
their Madonnas with them, pictures of Our Lady which 
were interwoven with the fabric of their lives, before which 
they had been accustomed to pray for the safe birth of their 
children and for the repose of the souls of their dead; for 
good harvests and for deliverance from sickness; before 
which they had been married and their priest-sons had said 
their first Masses. They could not leave these holy images 
to ruin and desolation. So, when the city opened its gates to 
the fleeing people, the churches of Rome threw wide their 
doors to the fugitive Madonnas. 

Jesuit churches in particular welcomed them. To the 
Gest: went the Madonna delle Grazie from Velletri, before 
whose shrine the men of Velletri, having beaten the Turks 
at Lepanto, hung a standard captured from the enemy. And 
the Velitrani in Rome gathered there to pray for their 
townsfolk in the battle area. 

Sant’ Ignazio, roomy, sumptuous and majestic, placed its 
high altar at the disposal of the famous Madonna del Divino 
Amore from Castel di Leva. In this picture Our Lady is 
specially honored as the Spouse of the Holy Ghost, and in 
normal times hundreds of thousands of Romans flock an- 
nually to her shrine in the lonely campagna. Passing trav- 
elers, pilgrims and tourists rarely hear of this Madonna. The 
devotion is essentially of the people, by the people, for the 
people of Rome. The picture was originally painted on the 
outer wall of a medieval castle which fell into ruins in the 
seventeenth century, although the tower which bore the 
fresco of Our Lady remained standing. Many miraculous 
answers to prayers were obtained there and a small sanc- 
tuary was built, to which the picture was transferred. 

In the nineteenth century it became the custom to drive 
to Castel di Leva on Whitsunday in gorgeously decorated 
vehicles. After Mass in Our Lady’s chapel, the Madonnari 
resorted to Albano for dinner and there a prize was awarded 
for the best decorated turn-out. It was the thing, in Rome, 
to go to the Corso in the evening to see the parade of re- 
turning Carriages. 

In the twentieth century the ultra-festive aspect of the 
annual pilgrimage decreased, while the spiritual aspect in- 
creased. When there is no war and no blackout it is not 
unusual for eight or ten thousand people to start from Saint 
Paul’s Basilica shortly after midnight on the morning of 
Whitsunday to walk the eight miles to the shrine. There 
they hear Mass in the open and receive Holy Communion. 
There is, of course, a field altar as well as a row of open-air 
confessionals beside the little church. 

The building of a much larger church for their Madonna 
is to be the Romans’ thank-offering for her protection, as 
this year the great novena to beg her prayers for the libera- 
tion of the city coincided with the last nine days of the 
German occupation. Don Umberto Terenzi, the zealous par- 


ish priest of Castel di Leva, said confidently that before the 
novena came to an end the Germans would have left Rome. 
And so it happened. On the evening of Sunday, June 5, 
octave of Pentecost, Rome was liberated. Previously, the 
Holy Father, as a true Roman, had promised to visit the 
Madonna del Divino Amore at Sant’ Ignazio on that day 
but, under the circumstances, he was unable to do so. 

The following Sunday, however, in forma privatissima, 
he kept his word and went there. After praying at the feet 
of the Madonna, he preached to the congregation from the 
pulpit as any simple priest might have done. I need not try 
to describe the density of the crowd that filled Sant’ Ignazio, 
the little square in front of it and the neighboring streets. 
When he left, the Pope’s car could barely make its way back 
to the Vatican. At the present moment the Romans are 
awaiting the Madonna’s triumphal return to her country 
shrine. They will carry her on their shoulders every inch of 
those eight miles. 

The Madonna della Rotonda from Albano was also wel- 
comed at Sant’ Ignazio, though her glory was eclipsed by 
that of the Madonna del Divino Amore. 

Civitavecchia brought its Madonna to the Gothic gloom 
of the Minerva, where Saint Catherine of Siena did the 
honors to her. 

The Madonna of Galloro was received by the Oratorio di 
Caravita, near Sant’ Ignazio. She came from the church of 
the Jesuit Novitiate at Galloro, a village of the Castelli 
Romani, between Ariccia and Velletri. She is also known as 
the Madonna of the Brigands, from the numbers of high- 
waymen who used to infest the neighborhood and who were 
at last converted and hung up their pistols and daggers 
around her picture in token of repentance. This close con- 
nection between Jesuit novices and brigands has a touch of 
romance about it which lends a certain enchantment to 
Galloro. The novices themselves, who came to Rome before 
the heaviest air-raids, were welcomed in the Generalate of 
the Society in Borgo Santo Spirito, as were also a number of 
refugee cows. But then, the Generalate of any Order here 
in Rome is apt to be a cosmopolitan sort of place. 

From Genzano came Our Lady of the Tree-Top, the 
Madonna della Cima. (Not Genazzano: the names are some- 
times confused. The famous Lady of Good Counsel at the 
latter place did not move.) The Madonna from the ancient 
tree received hospitality in the chapel of the Mother House 
of the Augustinian nuns in the Trastevere, in Piazza Mastai, 
near the building erected as a tobacco-factory by Pius IX. 

Frascati, poor little Frascati, crushed beneath the weight 
of bombs on September 8, the day the armistice was an- 
nounced, kept her Madonna of Capocroce, in spite of the 
chapel’s being demolished, but sent the Madonna delle Scuole 
Pie to Rome, to the chapel of the Collegio Nazzareno, con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Schools. She is one of their 
greatest treasures, having been presented to them by Saint 
Joseph Calasanctius himself in 1617. 

Our Lady of Good Counsel from Palestrina is staying 
down near the Forum in the old church of SS. Quirico and 
Giulitta, surrounded by the poor, and ready to hear their 
prayers. 

“To him that hath shall be given. . . .” Thus, Rome, 
already rich in great and famous pictures of Our Lady, re- 
joices today in the presence of her Refugee Madonnas. Be 
it said in concluding that, apart from private chapels and 
oratories, the city possesses 139 churches dedicated to the 
Mother of God, and if you care to check this statement, 
you can count them in the Diario Romano. We who were 
here during the dark days of the occupation know that, at 
the end, her prayers saved the city from destruction. 
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CAMPAIGN UNITY 


IF PARTY PLATFORMS and campaign addresses reflect 
the opinions of the electorate, we are today a remarkably 
united people. Almost every piece of post-election comment 
stresses the astonishing agreement of the two leading can- 
didates on almost every important domestic and interna- 
tional question. They endorsed Dumbarton Oaks. They 
broke with our long tradition of isolationism. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt went the limit and advocated giving the 
American representative on the United Nations Security 
Council the right to commit our armed forces against ag- 
gression without recourse to Congress, Mr. Dewey hastened 
to agree. There was similar unanimity on postwar domestic 
policies, both candidates affirming that the reform legisla- 
tion of the past decade must be kept, enlarged and per- 
fected. Perhaps in no previous election have our two major 
parties looked more like Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

Despite this campaign unanimity, we cannot persuade 
ourselves to assent to the popular verdict on the election. 
This sudden unity on issues which only a few months ago 
sharply divided the American people is just too good to be 
true. We do not believe, in short, that Mr. Dewey’s voice 
on international policy was the voice of a united Republican 
Party; or that anything like a unanimous Democratic Party 
stood on Mr. Roosevelt’s domestic platform. 

Mark Sullivan may, indeed, be right in predicting from 
campaign evidence that the United States will surely join 
an international organization to prevent war; but wise men, 
remembering another war and another peace, will not be 
lulled into a false security. It is beyond the bounds of credi- 
bility that political isolationism and economic nationalism 
have died overnight, or that imperialism no longer attracts 
important groups among us, or that influential members of 
Congress have been so moved by the words of the candi- 
dates that they have suddenly changed their minds and 
abandoned life-long convictions. 

It is equally difficult to believe that the Republican- 
Southern-Democrat coalition, which used its control of the 
Seventy-Eighth Congress to stop the New Deal in its tracks, 
will immediately evanesce in the Seventy-Ninth. Perhaps it 
is true, as election oratory would seem to indicate, that New 
Deal laws, as distinguished from their administration, are 
now approved and accepted by all sides. Perhaps, we say; 
but before crawling too far out on the limb it might be 
safer to wait a few months and see what happens on Capitol 
Hill. 

On one point, however, there does seem to exist a real 
unity among our people. The problems which the nation 
will confront during the transition from war to peace and 
during the immediate postwar period are so involved that 
even the staunchest defenders of private enterprise are re- 
signed to a great deal of government intervention. Few 
groups in the country have a greater or a more intelligent 
fear of the Omnipotent State than the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, or have worked more effectively to 
combat it. Yet even this group sees the handwriting on the 
wall. Addressing a wartime meeting of the Conference at 
Cincinnati on November 13, Bishop Ryan, of Bismarck, 
N. D., said: 


In getting out of the difficulties which will beset our 
nation in the postwar world, we must give our Govern- 
ment a wide extension of power. Because of necessity, 
we must invest the Federal Government and the several 
State Governments with powers we may be loath to 
grant them for fear of their abuse. 
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That is a realistic estimate of the way that lies ahead of 
us. There is no other possible choice. Nevertheless, it would 
be a mistake to accept the inevitable expansion of govern- 
ment as something permanent, or as the continuance of a 
trend that has become inexorable. We must even now be 
making plans for a longer future; as, indeed, the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference is laudably doing. And we 
must see to it that the Federal Government uses its expanded 
powers not to promote further centralization of control, 
but to encourage and stimulate the self-reliance and initia- 
tive of groups and individuals. On this point, too, we are a 
united people. 


PEACE WITH ARGENTINA 


PEACE AMONG NATIONS as among individuals does 
not mean the absence of all differences nor even the elimina- 
tion of all conflicts. All nations are bound to differ, even as 
individuals. Not all peoples desire the same form of govern- 
ment nor the same social pattern of living. No more than 
individuals can nations be perfectly at one even in their 
concept of what constitutes progress and civilization. 

Peace does demand a recognition of differences and a re- 
spect for them. Russians are not French, nor are French 
Russians. To secure peace between France and Russia it is 
not necessary that Frenchmen become Russians or even 
adopt Russian ways of thought, a Russian form of govern- 
ment or a Russian temperament. It is necessary only that 
Russians and Frenchmen respect each other’s right to be 
different, to pursue international prosperity and happiness 
along the lines best adapted to the national genius, as long 
as these lines do not come into conflict. Within the bounds 
of the respect demanded by the moral law for the human 
person and its natural rights, there is room for much variety. 

Similarily North Americans are not South Americans, 
nor are South Americans North Americans. Nor need they 
be. South Americans (and Argentinians in particular) have 
a proud national culture of their own. They have for a long 
time been governed by a type of government that we might 
not relish in our own country but which seems to have 
worked more than fairly well for Argentinians. It has been 
pointed out by experts that this type of government has 
hardly changed since 1853, so it is rather late to start call- 
ing it Fascist or Nazi. At any rate, peace with Argentina 
does not demand that Argentina begin to resemble us in 
everything. It is sufficient that we recognize our differences, 
and the right of each country to pursue its national happi- 
ness along its chosen lines, as long as those lines do not come 
into conflict. 

But suppose the lines do come into conflict? Why say 
suppose? National aspirations, like individual aspirations, 
are bound to lead at times to conflict. Does that mean the 
end of peace? No, for sane people should resolve conflicts 
without resort to fists or knives. They resolve them by dis- 
cussion, by an effort to see justice on the other side, by give 
and take, by conciliation. Sane nations today are determined 
that in the future no conflict between nations should be 
allowed to go to the bloody resolution of war. 

At the present time our hemispheric peace rests on our 
relations with Argentina. The time has come to face what- 
ever issues of conflict are between us, honestly, justly, 
charitably, with the determination to talk them out and 
find a peaceful solution. A peaceful solution will be impos- 
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sible only if we or they are intransigent or if for any reason 
we allow the conflict to grow beyond all possibility of 
conciliation. 

To put the worst possible interpretation on the situation, 
Argentina is a Fascist dictatorship, Argentina refuses to 
make our enemies her enemies, Argentina is a competitor 
for hemisphere leadership. Even granting all this, we must 
find a basis for peace with Argentina, as we must find a 
basis for peace with Russia. Argentina has asked for a con- 
ference. It is too long since such a conference was last held. 
This is a test of our Pan-American system. Let us not fear 
to put the system to the test. 


THANKSGIVING 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS had very little to be thankful 
for in that first bleak winter of 1621. Before them lay a 
land still unknown, filled with dark shadows and hostile 
natives. Provender was scanty, supplemented, however, 
through the providential abundance of native American 
fowl called the turkey. Other little groups left upon these 
inhospitable shores had vanished forever, victims of starva- 
tion or slaughter. No one of these pilgrims could predict if 
and when the ships from overseas would return with their 
indispensable supplies. 

They were thankful for their bare existence, not for 
abundance or for brilliant prospects or certain success. They 
knew that at least they had a beachhead, a beachhead to a 
better world they hoped to build against the resistance of 
man and nature that many times threatened to push them 
back into the sea. 

Could the Pilgrim Fathers have seen the beaches of Guad- 
alcanal or Casablanca or Salerno or Anzio or Tarawa they 
would have understood and sympathized. Themselves more 
than once faced with annihilation, they could have shared 
intensely the critical days of the first stages of those am- 
phibious operations that have brought the war home to the 
enemy. 

Today we can be thankful that those slender advantages 
were held despite the gloomy nights and fearful predictions; 
and not only held but expanded until they became unassail- 
able bases of operations in the battle of liberation. Pin-points 
whose existence could be snuffed out through a fickle change 
of weather, these bases were the indispensable minimum in 
the great offensive. 

In many respects the future of our land and of the world 
is as grim and unexplorable as the New England woods 
three hundred years ago. A quirk of fate, an unexpected 
change in the political wind, can wipe out the present good 
relations of the Allies or nullify our military advantage at 
present held over the enemy. There are other small begin- 
nings we now have, which in the providence of God will 
become citadels of liberty. 

The conversations at Dumbarton Oaks, for instance, are 
a tenuous toe-hold upon a better future. This hold must be 
consolidated and expanded. But the same forces that whit- 
tled away the strength of the Plymouth foundation are 
working today, especially the internal forces of despair or 
mistrust or ambition. Unsatisfactory as is this beginning, 
grave as are the dithiculties ahead, the American people can 
pause and thank God for giving them life and a slim margin 
of hope as of today. Thus shall we fit ourselves to meet 
tomorrow’s problems as they come. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON used to tell the story of the 
old colored man whom he reproached for living in such a 
ramshackle fashion—sacks stuffed in the cabin windows, 
cotton planted right up to the rotting door sill. “All’s very 
true, Dr. Washington,” replied the old man, “but nobody 
ever done showed me how to do anything different.” 

The next generation can lodge the same complaint against 
the wise men of our times, unless we can solve the problems 
of good government. The world needs a decent governmen- 
tal house to live in, quite as badly as the elderly sharecropper 
and his family needed a respectable and comfortable home. 
It needs something really worthy of the human race which, 
with all its faults, is a glorious thing. 

The brief lull after the election is as good a time as any 
to point out a few simple truths in this matter of good 
government which are apt to be overlooked in the heat of 
controversies. 

As long as bad government exists, on any plane and in 
any circumstances, the friends of worse government or no 
government at all will exploit the situation. When judges 
and courts are corrupt, when city or county governments 
are mismanaged and used for private gain, the door is always 
left ajar for the sowers of subversive movements. And all 
the vigilance committees in the world can do little to keep 
them out, as long as that door is left open. 

Bad government is an evil, but there is a worse evil still. 
It is the belief among good and otherwise honorable people 
that they can do nothing about bad government: that it 
is not worth their while to promote good government, 
whether this be in the local community, or in the nation, or 
in the organization—the most pressing of all at the moment 
—of the international society itself. For what is the problem 
of peace and security, after all, but the question of finding 
some kind of workable government—be that permanent and 
thoroughly satisfactory, or be it one we accept under present 
circumstances in order to prevent worse evils? 

If the religious people of this country—speaking in gen- 
eral—and if the Catholics of our times—speaking in par- 
ticular—draw back through discouragement or timidity from 
the task of working out the problems of government on all 
these different planes, how can we be surprised if others 
take us at our word—if, since we have nothing now to offer, 
they will become habituated to leaving us out of their 
counsels? 

The Church does not hesitate to point out, as a teacher, 
the principles which must underlie any form of good gov- 
ernment. She preaches men’s rights and duties as members 
of society. She insists upon the spiritual foundations of free- 
dom and of authority. She shows the need of cooperation, 
of moderation, fortitude and prudence in the choice of 
means, and guides us in the difficult problems of choosing 
between lesser and greater goods. 

But this still leaves us with the tremendous task of work- 
ing these problems out in detail. We can learn from Israel’s 
heroic leader, Judas Maccabeus, who praised the Romans 
because they had accomplished so much by their “counsel 
and patience.” 

Counsel and patience are the difficult virtues which need 
to be practised by those who follow the Maccabees’ example 
today. The problem of good government cannot be solved 
by cure-alls and by easy conferring of power on clever in- 
dividuals. Many a trial and many an error must be learned 
from. But those who toil at the task are consoled by know- 
ing they are doing one of the time’s greatest services to the 
Kingdom of Christ. 
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BRUCKNER’S LANDSCAPE 
MAX GRAF 


EACH YEAR, returning to Vienna at the end of my vaca- 
tion, I enjoyed the moment when the train started rattling 
through the country of Upper Austria. We had left behind 
the high mountains and narrow valleys of the Alps; the old 
fortresses and the churches of Salzburg had flitted past. The 
great tunnels drilled through the mountains; the green 
brooks, shimmering glaciers and dark forests were far be- 
hind. The broad fertile plain of Upper Austria lay before 
us. Everywhere were golden fields and old fruit-trees bend- 
ing beneath their heavy burdens of ripe fruit. Profusions of 
white and pink carnations and blue stocks filled the win- 
dows of the houses of the rich peasants. In the barns, the 
corn and wheat were piled high. 

White church steeples pointed to the blue sky from amid 
the clustered houses, as villages flew past. In a short time, 
the train reached the bank of the Danube, flowing majesti- 
cally to the east. To the south, green lakes glistened among 
the distant blue mountains of the “Salzkammergut.” Domi- 
nating the landscape are the great monasteries, towering 
buildings erected by Benedictine and Augustine friars in 
the Middle Ages—Kremsmuenster, Lambach, Saint Florian— 
fortresses of the Faith. This is Upper Austria, the homeland 
of Anton Bruckner. 

In one of these little villages, Bruckner was born. In such 
villages, he was a schoolmaster. On the narrow paths across 
these fields, he used to walk after his day’s work, hat in hand, 
drying his forehead with a colored handkerchief when the 
sun was hot. Here he listened to the chirping of the titmouse, 
which he recalled when he composed his fourth symphony. 
He played dance tunes on his violin in these village inns. 
In the monastery of Saint Florian he sat at the organ and 
filled the shining aisle with the pompous sound which echoes 
in his orchestras. 

Even when he came to Vienna, Bruckner remained a 
peasant from Upper Austria. His head was one of the Ro- 
man heads which one finds among the old peasants in all the 
villages of Upper Austria. He used to order homespun fabric 
for his clothes from his relatives in his native village. His 
favorite meal was the Sunday dinner which was served in 
the village inns—steaming soup full of dumplings, and a 
little mountain of roast pork heaped with cabbage. Through- 
out his life, Bruckner spoke the dialect of the peasants of 
Upper Austria. He always looked at the rush of the elegant 
city like an embarrassed and anxious child, or like a peasant 
who sees a great city for the first time and longs for the 
quiet of his village and the peace of the fields. In his will, 
Bruckner asked to be brought back to his home country and 
buried in the church of Saint Florian, under the great organ. 

Thus Anton Bruckner remained connected all his life 
with his country. He is the classical composer of Upper 
Austria. His landscape has been transformed into sound in 
his music, just as the landscape of Vienna lives in the music 
of Franz Schubert. One has to know Bruckner’s homeland 
fully to understand his music. 

The landscape of Upper Austria got its unique and in- 
delible form in the age of the Baroque, the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the Counter-Reformation separated South Ger- 
many from North Germany and created a new landscape 
with colors and moods of its own. In the historical battles 
between Catholicism and Protestantism, Upper Austria 
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played an important role. It was the peasants of Upper 
Austria who fought with old rifles and rusty pitchforks 
against the Emperor’s armies. Near the village of Pinsdorf 
is the hill where the peasant warriors, who fell fighting 
against the cavalry of Count Pappenheim, lie buried. In 
Linz, the capital of Upper Austria, the leaders of the peas- 
ants were broken on the wheel. In the castle of Steyr, the 
peasant leader, Fadinger, was captured by the Emperor’s 
men, 

The strong peasants of Upper Austria bowed to victori- 
ous Catholicism, and the Baroque church steeples and the 
mighty monasteries proclaim the glowing enthusiasm of the 
victory and buoyancy of the new religious inspiration. In 
the symphonies of Anton Bruckner are both the old defiance 
and strength of the fighting peasants, and the new, pompous 
luxuriance of the Baroque religion. The peasants—obstinate 
and vigorous people, who have been called by an Austrian 
poet, ““Nibelungs in peasants’ jackets”—dance in his scherzi. 
In the other movements of his symphonies is the full mag- 
nificence of the Divine services of the Baroque age, with the 
blaring trumpets of the processions and the roaring sounds 
of the organ. The whole historical life of Upper Austria 
expands in Bruckner’s music to sunlit heights. 

It was a great, enthusiastic epoch, which left its mark all 
over the country of Upper Austria, from the time when 
Emperor Ferdinand the Second of Austria raised the stand- 
ards in the battles of renewed Catholicism. Everywhere new 
churches were built, filled with gilt altars, statues of Saints, 
bright paintings, and angels fluttering around the pulpit, 
where God’s word was interpreted with glowing fervor. The 
monasteries were rebuilt in the modern Baroque style. Be- 
tween 1686 and 1747, the Italian builder, Carlo Carlone, 
built the monastery of Saint Florian, which became Bruck- 
ner’s monastery, with its great staircase and gorgeous festive 
halls. Everywhere the aristocrats built their palaces in the 
new style, with splendid doors, spacious gateways and fres- 
coed ceilings. In the smallest villages, the Trinity column 
was erected in the market place, and the Holy Persons sat 
in clouds of lime, reminiscent of whipped cream. 

Anton Bruckner was surrounded by the Baroque spirit 
even as a boy. In the little village where he was born, there 
is an Italian palazzo, with open loggia, built by one of the 
parsons in 1690. In Saint Florian he lived amidst the richest 
Baroque surroundings. Everywhere in the country the 
Baroque epoch was still alive. 

To the Baroque belongs Italian music, which in the seven- 
teenth century was inundating Upper Austria. The monas- 
tery of Kremsmuenster sent the young friars to Italy to 
study music and singing at the fountainhead. In the theatre 
of the Kremsmuenster monastery the students sang Italian 
operas and, when Emperor Leopold the First visited the con- 
vent, an Italian opera was performed for him. It was the 
same at Saint Florian. At the same time, Vienna had become 
almost an Italian city. The Italian language was spoken at 
the court and in the palaces of the princes. The greatest 
Italian poet, Metastasio, became the poet of the Austrian 
court; the composers, singers and instrumentalists of the 
court were Italian musicians. The Burnacinis designed the 
settings and costumes for operatic performances at the 
court; music in the new Italian Baroque style sounded at 
sumptuous court banquets, at ballets and at tournaments. 
The Imperial parks were filled with Italian music. So also 
were the churches and the convents, and the schools of the 
Jesuits, the Benedictines and the Augustines. 














From Vienna, Italian music streamed through all the 
valleys of the Austrian Alps and through the plain of Upper 
Austria. Italian music was not superficially grafted upon 
the stem of popular musicality in Upper Austria. It pleased 
the inborn taste of the people, who liked sensuous melodies 
and voluptuous sound. There is something southern in the 
countries situated on the northern slopes of the Alps from 
which the roads lead to the south over high passes of the 
Austrian Alps. Bruckner’s bright and shining orchestra is 
the last great Baroque orchestra in our time. His music dis- 
plays the same kind of pomp, luxury and exuberance he had 
known in the church of Saint Florian. 

In the same way in which all Baroque churches rise toward 
a dome through which light blazes into the shadowy aisle, 
the symphonies of Bruckner ascend to the Choral, arching 
over the whole building. Anton Bruckner was a Catholic 
mystic, like the religious men whose inspiration gave birth 
to the Baroque movement—men like Philip Neri, the Ro- 
man Saint, and Ignatius of Loyola, the Spanish knight. He 
was a “God seeker,” and the Choral meant to him the 
eternal truth, the unshakable creed, Heaven itself from 
which the voice of God and the choruses of the angels sound 
to earth. Thus he transformed the theme of the first move- 
ment of his fourth symphony into a radiant Choral. Thus 
he worked up, in his fifth symphony, through the voices of 
a fugue to the Sursuwm Corda of the Choral. 

It was always the wish of Anton Bruckner to materialize 
the mystical experience of the Apparition of the Holy Ghost 
in his music. Even for an opera, this was the topic he wished 
to use. Whoever has stood in one of the Baroque churches of 
Rome—in Sant’ Ignazio, where on the ceiling the Heavens 
open and angels are gliding down, in the Gest, where mys- 
tical light falls through the giant cupola, or in Saint Peter, 
when the last rays of the setting sun gleam through the 
great stained window—knows how Anton Bruckner, the 
humble composer, felt as the last descendant of the great 
family of Baroque artists. The religious mood of his music 
imbued even his symphonies with the solemnity of the Mass. 
The fanfares of the ecclesia triumphans sound at the cli- 
maxes of his music. The great pathetic feeling, the high 
vaults of his musical buildings, the colorful exuberance, 
were treasures of the inheritance of the Baroque age. All this 
belongs to the atmosphere of the landscape in which Bruck- 
ner was born. 

It was, however, not only the splendor of the Baroque 
which Bruckner inherited from his landscape, and it would 
be too narrow to think only of this in analyzing his music. 
To the landscape belong the people, the forces of the Ba- 
varian race which had settled on the soil of Upper Austria. 
The musical expression of those popular forces has been, 
from the dark ages, folksong and folk-dance. Both animated 
the lyrical stanzas of the poet Kuernberger, the dancing 
poems of Neidhardt von Reuenthal, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the songs of the monk from Salzburg in the four- 
teenth century. Popular tunes were played from olden times 
in the inns of Upper Austria by modest musicians of whom 
the history of music never speaks, but whose tunes and 
themes penetrated the symphonies and the chamber music 
of Haydn, blowing away the dust of old wigs and filling 
classical music with fresh life. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries those popular 
artistic forces were still vigorous. One meets them at every 
step in those pompous centuries. They were effective in the 
sermons with which Abraham a Sancta Clara exhorted the 
people, shouting in rough dialect against the Turks, against 
sinning and against unbelief. They show their full freshness 
in the popular theatre, where the Hanswurst jumped about 





the stage singing popular tunes. Comical scenes with popular 
songs were even inserted into the religious plays which were 
performed in the Jesuit schools. Even in Italian opera, such 
scenes, with popular characters and popular songs, appeared, 
and the poet of the Austrian court, Minato, brought Vien- 
nese market-women onto the stage. The court of Vienna 
spoke Italian or Spanish, but the dance music written by 
Schmeltzer, the court composer, is filled with Austrian folk- 
dances. 

As a young composer, Anton Bruckner was closely con- 
nected with the popular music. When he was an assistant 
teacher in Windhag, he used to take his violin and play the 
“wreath dances” at wedding-eve celebrations. In the spin- 
ning-rooms, he played the “Distaff music” (Rock’ngeigen). 
He marched with his violin at the head of the wedding 
pageants. The young peasant boys and girls danced to his 
tunes in the village inns. 

In the scherzi of Bruckner’s symphonies, these recollec- 
tions are preserved. In his music, as in the villages of his 
homeland, the inn is not far away from the church. They 
belong together, and the genius of Bruckner comprehends 
both. The spiritual ruler of the world was God, to whom 
Bruckner dedicated his Ninth Symphony. The secular ruler 
was the “German Michel,” who represented the joys of the 
people. The “German Michel” lives in the scherzo of Bruck- 
ner’s Eighth Symphony. There he stamps upon the soil, 
dancing with strong legs, like a giant peasant, and there he 
lies dreamily at the edge of a forest, looking over the fields 
of the valley. 

Continuing the journey across Bruckner’s native land, 
the train reaches the border of Upper Austria. Here the 
imposing white masses of the monastery of Melk overlook 
the valley of the Danube. From the splendid terrace in front 
of the summer refectory, one may cast a last look back at 
Upper Austria. The Danube turns to the valley of the 
Wachau, to forests and vineyards, old castles and the towers 
of Duerenstein, to the monastery of Goettweig and the 
houses of Krems and, finally, the train approaches Vienna. 

This is the way taken by Anton Bruckner when he came 
first to Vienna in the year 1868. Twenty-eight years he 
lived in the city but, when he took up his pen, his imagina- 
tion always dwelt in Upper Austria. No sound of the great 
capital ever intruded upon his work. Even the Heaven whose 
glory sheds brightness over his music was the Heaven toward 
which the steeples of the churches of his native country 
pointed, like signposts on the way from earth to Heaven. 
When he heard the voice of God, it certainly spoke the 
dialect of Upper Austria; the angels had the faces of the 
peasant children of his village. Writing his great music, he 
was at home. 


THANK GOD 


I think a rather ancient thing called light 
Is re-beginning in the night once more. 

It must be: there’s a streak of silver-white 
Fraying the darkness that was black before. 


And pretty soon we'll have above our head 
A cupola, on fire, of perfect blue, 

And under-foot we'll have < pave to tread 
Of jewels, every pattern, every hue. 


And we, thank God, can't hinder this thing at all. 

And we, thank God, can’t hasten it with a nod. 

And we, thank God, can’t tamper, or stave, or stall, 

Nor touch it in any way—Thank God, thank God. 
DANIEL SARGENT 
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CRONIN’S COPPERFIELD 


THe Green Years, By A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown and 

Co. $2.50 
IT WAS SEVEN against Thebes long ago; Dr. Cronin 
loves to play with greater odds, and his last novel carries 
a step farther (or should I say back?) his favorite theme of 
one against the world. This time it is not a young doctor 
against the cautious profession, nor yet a missionary priest 
against his more formal and conservative confréres. This 
time it is young Robert Shannon, from the ages of twelve 
to about seventeen, and he is truly overwhelmed by a legion 
of trouble. 

Orphaned in Ireland, Robbie is sent to be raised by rela- 
tives in Scotland. He is Irish, Catholic, poor, unprepossess- 
ing, painfully shy. In the excruciatingly righteous Scotch 
community he becomes ashamed of being a little Papist; the 
frugal relatives have degraded thrift into a positively unholy 
passion, and this revolts his naturally generous soul; the 
old grandmother preaches rigid evangelicism to him and the 
rowdy old grandfather both disgusts and fascinates him 
by being quite a ladies’ man and a tippler even in his old 
age. Poor Robbie is in a sorry state, but relief comes in the 
shape of friendship with a Scotch lad who has all that 
Robbie lacks. In their excursions into the woods, Robbie 
develops a passion to be a scientist, and his naturally quick 
mind seems to promise that he will win the coveted scholar- 
ship to college that is his only hope of breaking out of his 
narrow world. 

Fate gangs up on him again. The friend is killed in an 
accident, right before Robbie’s eyes; he misses the scholar- 
ship through illness. But at the end, the grandfather’s death 
brings the boon of a chance to go ahead with his studies 
and, even more important, to break away from the deadly 
environment. 

Such is the skeleton that Dr. Cronin fills in with a 
great deal of attractive detail. He has caught much of the 
poignancy and heart-break that can come to a lonely boy; 
he senses how trifles can loom big and horrendous in the 
boy’s eyes; he delves quite deftly into the matter of religious 
scruples. And in the character of the grandfather, he has 
given us one of the most raffishly noble characters in re- 
cent fiction. 

But, despite it all, I cannot but feel that this is a minor 
piece. The mechanism creaks; the cards are too neatly 
stacked for, but mostly against, the troubled boy. And with 
all the manifestations of sympathy and understanding for 
the problems of the adolescent, there is little in the way of 
real warmth in Cronin’s feeling for his main character. 
Again, many of the situations are superimposed on the 
characters, rather than being allowed to spring from the 
character. This atmosphere of unreality is exemplified in the 
talk the parish priest has with Robbie. After breaking down 
the boy’s shame at having to be religiously different from 
the others, the priest notices that Robbie has been missing 
Mass. When he questions the boy and the young rebel em- 
barrassedly blurts out that he has lost his faith, the priest 
immediately embarks on some silly and totally out of place 
obiter dicta on the difficulty of the intellectual approach to 
God. This is certainly poor pastoral technique and not at 
all in character, for the priest up to that point had shown 
himself quite adept in handling the awkward young 
adolescent mind. 

However, it is a readable story, not unlightened by quiet 
humor, and carrying the note of authenticity, mainly, I 
imagine, because it bears all the marks of being largely 
autobiographical. One scene, in which a monkey is appar- 
ently “baptized,” to comfort its distracted Italian owner, 
ought to have been emphasized differently, for it will cer- 
tainly open the author to the charge of disrespect for the 
Sacrament. Certainly nothing like that could have been in 
his mind; but Dr. Cronin has the habit of being irritating 
in minor episodes where it would have been so very easy to 
smooth out the rough edges, without any loss to the 
story. 

T do not rank this latest very high in the Cronin canon. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 








STORY OF A PERFECT MARRIAGE 


ImmorTaL Wire. By Irving Stone. Doubleday, Doran 

and Co. $3 
WE SHOULD have more “accidents” like the one that 
introduced Jessie Benton Fremont to Irving Stone some 
twenty years ago. I am hard put to determine whether my 
superlatives are for Immortal Wife, the book, or for the 
“immortal wife” herself. 

Twenty years of study and research went into the prepara- 
tion of this biographical novel which, aside from some minor 
technical liberties, is historically true and substantiated by 
an extensive “Note on Sources.” The story opens with the 
first meeting between Jessie Benton, the determined, favorite 
daughter of Missouri’s famous Senator, Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, and Lt. John Charles Fremont, the fearless if sometimes 
headstrong topographer of the unexplored West. At first 
your reaction to Jessie might be: “Here is another Mary 
Todd Lincoln. Poor John . . .” but as the story goes on and 
the characters develop to their full stature over a period of 
fifty years of married life, you realize that Jessie is no Mary 
Todd, that here is love that is stronger than personal ambi- 
tion. 

Historically, the story of their marriage is told against 
our westward expansion, of his conquest of California, of 
the early devclopment of the Republican party, of his Presi- 
dential candidacy sponsored by both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, of his two court-martials, of the Gold Rush, and of 
the Civil War. But with all its historical flavor, ]mmortal 
Wife will be remembered and treasured as the story of a 
perfect marriage. 

The action moves swiftly with no strain on the reader’s 
credulity and no unsatisfied suspense. The love story is told 
with unusual (in these days) delicacy. Seldom has a_man 
portrayed a woman with such sensitive understanding. Every 
character is well conceived and drawn to full life, especially 
Jessie, John and Senator Benton. The total and final im- 
pression on the reader is one of actual rather than of vicari- 
ous experience. Almost you might say that, given such ma- 


terial, any writer would have done as well: as if it were 
Jessie who held the pen. But conscious as we are of Jessie’s 
power, Stone must be given credit for a superb performance 
and Jessie herself is in his debt. In the hands of a less skillful 
novelist she might have emerged merely as a shrew and not 
as a wife, just as with a lesser man than John Charles 
Fremont her marriage might have been a tragedy. Because, 
jealous as she was of her marriage, and consumed as she 
was with a determination to allow nothing and nobody to 
touch her marriage, she could never have been the wife she 
was had not John Fremont been big enough to acknowledge 
her superior gifts and allow her to share his career with 
him. Hers was by no means a single-handed success. Nor 
should we forget the man who trained and prepared her, 
better than he knew, for that marriage—her father, Thomas 
Hart Benton, the Senator from Missouri. 

Out of the 450 thrilling pages two scenes stand out in this 
reader’s mind, one as revealing the complete oneness achieved 
in marriage by these two, and the other as revealing the ter- 
rible tragedy of a marriage that was at the same time a glory: 
everything has its price. The first is the scene between Jessie 
and John when he is confronted with the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, acceptance of which would mean 
compromise on the slavery issue. It is a breathless scene and, 
while you know that neither he nor Jessie will compromise, 
the beauty of their decision lies in the complete, spontaneous 
unity of that decision, how perfectly each read the mind and 
heart of the other and yielded each to the other. The second 
scene is the one when Jessie’s daughter Lily says she will 
never marry because she never wants to be so dependent upon 
another for her happiness as her mother has been. “I want,” 
she says, “to live on my own two feet, complete inside my 
own body and my own brain . . . the intensity of my reaction 
is in direct proportion to the intensity of your relationship.” 
This of course was a bitter thing for Jessie to bear, but the 
reflection is rather upon Lily than upon Jessie. For Jessie 
achieves her stature through love, which is nothing more 
than an infinite capacity for self-sacrifice and self-effacement. 

ForTuNATA CALIRI 








WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 
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Part II. 
Part III. 


Part IV. 


Part V. 


The book is a magnificent composite of 
sacred poetry, ascetics, scriptural science, his- 
tory, breviary commentary, liturgy of the 
Mass, Mariology, the theology of the Redemp- 
tion. 
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GRAND OR LITTLE SLAMP 


Tue History or THE New Dear. By Basil Rauch. 

Creative Age Press. $2.50 
BETWEEN 1929, when the nation went crary with pros- 
perity, and 1932, when it touched the sobering bottom of its 
worst economic depression, factory employment dropped 
forty per cent and weekly earnings fell from an average of 
$28 to $17. While estimates of the jobless varied widely, 
no authority placed the figure below ten million. The cash 
income of farmers declined from seven billions in 1929 to 
two billions in 1932; corporation income from eleven billions 
to two. In 1932 there were no less than 31,000 business 
failures, a staggering jump from the annual average of 
20,000 prior to 1929. The country was sick; sick, some 
people thought, unto death. In November, 1932, the people 
swept Franklin Delano Roosevelt into office and with him 
huge Democratic majorities in both Houses. Thus began 
perhaps the greatest peaceful revolution in American history. 

In The History of the New Deal, Basil Rauch tells the 
story of this revolution during its first five years—tells it 
crisply, succinctly and with such objectivity as is possible 
in this age of strong prejudice and rampant emotion. If you 
want to know what the New Deal is in terms of the economic 
problems it faced and attempted to solve, this study will be 
very helpful. 

Mr. Rauch’s answer to the question, What is the New 
Deal? is expressed simply but is not simple in itself. How 
could it be when Mr. Roosevelt promised “bold, persistent 
experimentation” during the campaign and, after his election, 
proceeded to redeem his pledge? Mr. Rauch stresses, and 
rightly, the experimental nature of the many Administration 
policies which, taken together, the public knows as the 
New Deal. But the public is mistaken in this. The matter 
is much more complex, and to those who facilely damn the 
New Deal, as if it were a single, articulated body of doctrine, 
the author would ask: “Which New Deal?” For there were, 
Dr. Rauch insists, two New Deals, and between them lies 
a great difference. 

During the first New Deal, which lasted until 1934, the 
President accepted “conservative” and “nationalistic” 
schemes for economic recovery. This was the period of NRA, 
the first AAA, and the famous “bomb-shell” message to the 
London Economic Conference. The main purpose during 
those years was recovery, and big business and big agricul- 
ture were, generally speaking, the chief beneficiaries. 

The second New Deal was launched by the President’s 
Annual Message to Congress on January 4, 1935. Reform, 
not recovery, was now to be the main goal, for Mr. Roosevelt 
had come to believe that without reform there could be no 
recovery. Hoisting the standard of social justice, he said: 

We have .. . a clear mandate from the people, that 

Americans must forswear that conception of wealth 

which, through excessive profits, creates undue private 

power over private affairs and, to our misfortune, over 
public affairs as well. In building toward this end we do 
not destroy ambition, nor do we seek to divide our 
wealth into equal shares on stated occasions. We con- 
tinue to recognize the greater ability of some to earn 
more than others. But we do assert that the ambition 

of the individual to obtain for him and his family a 

proper security, a reasonable leisure, and a decent living 

throughout life is an ambition to be preferred to the 
appetite for great wealth and great power. 


During the next four years, while the “Economic Royal- 
ists” fumed and raged, the President and an increasingly 
reluctant Congress worked to make this vision of economic 
decency and justice a reality. This was the period of WPA, 
of “pump-priming,” of the Social Security Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Wages and Hours Act, the Farm 
Security Act and the Rural Electrification Administration. 
It was the time when industrial workers and small farmers 
drew close to the national table and received for the first time 
something like a fair helping. 

But a peaceful revolution must move slowly. By 1937, 
the President was made to realize that he no longer had the 
support of the conservatives in the Democratic Party, most 
of whom came from the South and were committed to 
“White Supremacy.” Meanwhile ominous clouds were 























gathering in Europe and at Chicago, in October, 1937, the 
President strongly advocated collective action to “quarantine 
the aggressors.” Forced to choose between continuing his 
program of domestic reform and preparing for the threat 
of war, he chose the latter and patched up an uneasy peace 
with the international-minded Southern Congressmen. Ex- 
cept for rearguard actions to hold the gains that had been 
made, the second New Deal was allowed to die. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act, passed in 1938, was the last important 
piece of New Deal legislation. 

In the course of telling this story, the author has not 
forgotten to recount the Supreme Court fight, the attempt 
to reorganize the executive department and the campaign to 
purge conservative Democrats in the 1938 elections. The ob- 
jectives of the first two struggles have now been largely 
achieved, but the conservative Democrats are still in Con- 
gress and still opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s liberal domestic 
policies. When the war is over, they will decide whether the 
second New Deal is really dead, or just lying dormant. 

A graduate of the University of Notre Dame, Mr. Rauch 
pursued higher studies at Yale and Columbia. At the present 
time he is serving on the faculty of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, having been granted a leave of absence from 
Barnard College where he is an Instructor in History. The 
History of the New Deal is a fine first book. In bringing 
this story up to 1944, a task upon which Dr. Rauch is now 
engaged, I would suggest only that he give some considera- 
tion to Communist attempts to worm into the New Deal 
and the complications that have ensued. The story of the 
New Deal will never be complete until justice is done to the 
many “front” organizations which to millions of Americans 
gave a pinkish glow to the first three Roosevelt Administra- 
tions. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


I Gor a Country. By Gilbert W. Gabriel. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co, $3 
THIS IS A STORY of three soldiers, two first lieutenants 
and a corporal. Each one’s story is different from the others, 
but all three are cleverly woven together to make a unified 
tale of the Army in Alaska during the present war. 

Mr. Gabriel is a gifted writer. A newspaper man who has 
“shared awkwardly in two wars,” he draws a convincing 
picture of the Alaskan military scene. Something of an 
analyst, he presents his characters fully, their inner as well 
as their outer selves, and he makes them live. 

What Alaska and the war have done to these three soldiers 
makes the main point of the story. From the different view- 
points of three very different men, the reader gets a rather 
complete picture of one large phase of Army life, the waiting 
phase, the phase that concerns the men who do the work 
away from the front, with now and then a glance at the 
combat zone. 

Throughout the story are scattered the profanity and the 
earthy comparisons that have become the common trappings 
of the realistic novel. Its chief defect—and one that ruined 
the book for this reviewer—is the author’s naturalistic point 
of view. He builds up two fine characters only to knock them 
down at crucial moments, and this no doubt is supposed to 
be life. Rather it is a cheap imitation of life, life as the 
naturalist sees it. We rather pity characters in the hands of 
such a writer. I refer especially to two young women, Red 
Cross Martha Wainright and the Alaskan Sirius. Mr. 
Gabriel presents them as two fine, decent girls, and brings out 
well the good influence they exert on men in a mixed-up 
world. Then loves comes into their lives, and their reactions 
make just another shabby portrayal of life of what might 
have been an outstanding piece of fiction. 

Huca F. Smira 
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Dr. Max Graf, a native of Vienna now resident in the 
United States, is the dean of European musicologists. 

FortTuNATA CALIrRI is the Assistant Librarian at Em- 
manuel College, Boston. 
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THEATRE 


HAIL AND FAREWELL. We were all glad to welcome 
Pauline Lord back to the stage from which she had been 
absent too long, and we all sympathize with her over the 
failure of her new play, Sleep, My Pretty One. Written by 
Charlcie and Oliver Garrett, directed by Ray Hargrave, with 
settings by Raymond Sovey, it was produced at the Play- 
house by Richard W. Krakeur and Robert Clark. 

Even Pauline Lord could not save it, and Miss Lord has 
done some of the best work seen on our stage in the past 
thirty years. Though I have now lived on Gramercy Park 
for forty years, I am not joining in the critical condemna- 
tion over choosing that beautiful setting for an unpleasant 
play. My quarrel is with the producers and the authors, who 
put a fine artist into a wholly unworthy vehicle. 


NO WAY OUT. Among the sad features of this theatrical 
season are the titles of some of its plays. Owen Davis’s play, 
No Way Out, was almost as tragic an experiment as Miss 
Lord’s, and its title was as much of a misfit. There was a 
way out, but spectators were interested in neither title nor 
play. 


ROBIN HOOD. The revival of Reginald DeKoven’s fa- 
mous light opera, Robin Hood, now offered us, is wholly 
charming to the eye. The sets and costumes are lovely. The 
musical score is enchanting, as it always was, and is well 
handled by the orchestra. The lack—for there is a lack— 
lies in the singers, whose voices are not big enough for the 
Adelphi Theatre. But a good amplifier might work wonders. 


MISS HARTNEY’S PROGRAMS. A program that re- 
cently gave me great pleasure was offered by Mary Hart- 
ney, author of the charming book of verse, Blue Lady, com- 
mended by AMERICA on its publication. Miss Hartney, a 
favorite reader in Catholic clubs, schools and colleges and 
over the radio, is this year broadening her program. 

She has retained those features which won her initial 
success, beginning with her favorite, Francis Thompson’s 
Hound Of Heaven. Few who have heard her read it will 
forget her profound appreciation of the spiritual depths and 
poetic heights of the poet’s masterpiece. She also retains her 
original mono-play, Incidental Flowers, Chesterfield’s Satire 
(The Shakespeare Memorial) and the Potion Scene from 
Romeo and Juliet, for which she won her degree from Emer- 
son. Her new program includes poems by Joyce Kilmer, 
Louise I. Guiney, Alice Meynell, Coventry Patmore and 
other Catholic poets. It will add new beauty to Miss Hart- 
ney’s already fine laurel wreath. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO. Major Ted Law- 
son’s sensational record of the preparation and actual bomb- 
ing of Japan’s capital in 1942 has been translated into screen 
fare of the most thrilling kind. Moments of real tenderness 
bring you down to earth, but the next minute you are zoom- 
ing into the clouds of adventure with the aviators whose 
names are written forever among the brave. This docu- 
mentary feature follows closely the original story, and takes 
one through the early training days of the pilots who were 
to make history, down through that tense, expectant trip 
toward their goal on the carrier Hornet, and finally to the 
actual bombing flight, which succeeded for military purposes, 
but ended in grim tragedy and suffering for many of the 
men. Their experiences with kindly Chinese furnish more 
poignant material. Spencer Tracy has a brief but impres- 
sive role as the beloved Lt. Colonel James H. Doolittle, a 
fittingly subdued though none the less indelible characteri- 
zation. Van Johnson gives a perfectly right interpretation 
of the high-spirited pilot whose devotion to duty is matched 
only by his affection for his bride (Phyllis Thaxter). As a 
member of the bomber’s crew, Robert Walker offers an ap- 
pealing sketch of true comradeship. In his direction, Mervyn 
LeRoy has effected many successful means of highlighting 
the engrossing tale. The use of music and silence in the 
background is particularly noticeable in this film, and those 
moments when the planes take off from the carrier to only 
the hum of motors, testify to the great eloquence of the 
latter. Though two items of dialog can be interpreted as 
sympathetic to so-called planned parenthood, this picture is 
recommended as a must for adults moviegoers. (MGM) 


HOLLYWOOD CANTEEN. This picture proves the adage 
that all that glitters is not geld. In fact, the galaxy of stars 
turns out to be all tinsel with the total of their efforts be- 
coming rather wearisome as the hours roll by. Practically 
everybody from Warner Brothers’ lot does a turn in this 
record of the film city’s contribution to service men’s enter- 
tainment, with Bette Davis, one of the canteen’s founders, 
acting as a sort of mistress of ceremonies. A flimsy story 
has been whipped together about a soldier back from the 
Pacific theatre who visits the Hollywood canteen, meets the 
girl of his dreams, Joan Leslie, and has more than his share 
of luck when a return visit makes him the millionth service 
man to enter the place. The stars do their specialties which 
include all kinds of singing and dancing. Vaudeville fans, 
no doubt, will have a field day, for this a super-duper variety 
show for mature audiences. (Warner Brothers) 
Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


SHOULD MODERN man divest himself of ancient folk- 
ways and weave new ones adapted to present-day industrial 
civilization? . . . “Yes, a lot of brand-new folkways are 
needed,” declare the men and women of the class known as 
forward-looking advanced thinkers. . . . Deploring the in- 
fluence hoary behavior-modes still possess with moderns, 
these heavy thinkers cite as one example of tradition’s grip 
on present-day man the fact that his attitude toward fire is 
exactly the same as that of his ancestors. . . . Present-day 
folks leap from burning buildings. Their forebears acted in 
the same fashion. . . . Ancient man would not sit on a fire. 
... Modern man will not sit on a hot stove. . . . Other tabus 
also linger on in the era of modern enlightenment. . . . In 
the construction of his little huts and tiny canoes, ancient 
man followed the law of gravity and the law of buoyancy. 
. .. In the building of his towering skyscrapers and giant 
ocean liners, modern man also adheres to the laws of gravity 
and buoyancy. . . . The heavy thinkers ask: “The Law of 
Gravity—The Law of Buoyancy—Are They Out of Date”? 
. .« “Yes,” answer these forward-looking advanced think- 
ers, “and a new approach to the two laws should be evolved.” 


In the field of morals, to mention one more example, the 
same inhibitions which influenced ancient man enter into the 
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life of modern man (it must be admitted, however, that 
modern man has chucked away many of these so-called in- 
hibitions). . . . With respect to this sphere of morals, the 
Ladies Home Journal for October runs an article entitled: 
“Are Morals Out of Date?” ... Declaring: “Morals, we 
understand, are a little out of date,” the author advocates a 
revised edition of the Ten Commandments. He plumps for 
a “code of behavior, brought down to date,” adapted to our 
“modern industrialized, urbanized and crowded civilization.” 
These new Ten Commandments are to be worked out by a 
“committee of twenty, chosen from our wisest and most 
able scholars.” . . . Since the Ten Commandments and the 
laws governing fire, gravity, buoyancy, etc. are all rooted 
deep in the same foundation, that is, nature, perhaps the 
committee while fooling around with this foundation can 
cook up for modern man a new code of behavior toward 
fire and gravity. . . . For instance, a code that will free 
contractors and shipbuilders from dogmatic blueprints. . . . 
One that will free men from the fear of sitting on hot 
stoves as well as fear of the Ten Commandments. . . . One 
thing, however, can be said for certain. . . . If the commit- 
tee cannot stop fire from burning folks, it cannot stop the 
Ten Commandments from demanding restraint. 
Jonn A. Toomey 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CIO-PAC 
(Continued from page 148) 


FATHER MASSE’S article is a very good one and is sound 
both in its facts and in its judgments. There is only one 
qualification I should like to make. It is that unions listed 
as dominated by Communists are “dominated” in different 
degrees, ranging from slightly influenced on down the scale 
to real domination; and that even then the domination is 
not on behalf of Communism so much as the party line in 
international affairs and in some domestic matters consid- 
ered of interest to the Communist Political Association, née 
Party. Still that much is bad enough and should be removed. 
R. A. McGowan 
Asst. Director, Dept. of Social Action, 
Washington, D. C. N.C. ¥. C. 


THE MATTER of the CIO-PAC was the most heatedly 
discussed subject of the recent Presidential campaign. It 
would have been a certain kind of prudence to have side- 
stepped the controversy in the pages of America. That you 
did not was good, but that you were able, by Father Masse’s 
excellent article in the April 8 issue and by the splendid 
editorial of Nov. 4, to present such a fair and scrupulously 
accurate estimate of the matter, places every social-minded 
Catholic in your debt. An increasing number of people know 
that your editorial policy towards our contemporary social 
problems, debated so bitterly by the ill-informed, is without 
fear and without prejudice. 
JoHN MONAGHAN 


Staten Island, N. Y. Chaplain, A. C. T. U. 


APART FROM the Communist question, the practical ap- 
plication of PAC-CIO in certain places made me fear its 
repercussions upon CIO and the labor movement. Candi- 
dates with fine labor records were proscribed because they 
had not gone 100 per cent for the Roosevelt program. What 
a contradiction in a body which opposed the Labor Draft 
and is now bitterly opposed to the “wage freeze.” 

Accepting Father Masse’s facts that PAC-CIO is not 
Communist dominated, I stress the following: 1) the gi- 
gantic Auto Workers Union, rife with dissension between 
Communists, Socialists and regular trade unionists could 
possibly become Communist-controlled and make the Murray 
right-wing position tenuous; 2) in those localities in which 
the Communist group did throw their weight around for the 
election of a Communist and “not to implement labor’s 
gains,” lack of rebuke from Murray and Hillman (I admit 
their position is difficult); 3) uncertainty as to how far a 
Socialist Union (classed as right-wing) will or will not play 
ball with Communists in any given situation. Hillman’s ALP 
antics should be stressed, even though they were performed 
on behalf of the Democratic party. 

Tuomas E. SHorrte tt, S.J. 
Director of Holy Cross College 


Worcester, Mass. Institute of Industrial Relations 


I WELCOME your request for comment on the article pre- 
pared by Father Masse for America of Nov. 18, and may 
I say immediately that I believe that his facts are correct 
and his estimate of them sound? The PAC is not a Commu- 
nist front, nor is the CIO controlled by the Communists. In 
both groups there are ambitious Communists who, though 
they are influential in some corners of CIO, are nationally a 
comparatively weak though noisy minority of the CIO. 

I confess to still harboring a smoldering indignation at 
the reckless manner in which the calumny of “the Commu- 
nist PAC” was hurled into every radio and newspaper in 
the land during the campaign. In any political campaign such 
irresponsibility would be inexcusable; in a Presidential cam- 
paign, in an hour of national crisis when a sober judgment 
based on the facts was the recognized duty of all of our 
people, such a befuddling of their minds, whether done in 
ignorance or with deliberation, is abhorrent. 


America, I believe, can even now contribute much to 
public honesty by an honest and objective discussion of the 
facts. 

JoserH F. DoNNELLY 


New Haven, Conn. Director, Diocesan Labor Institute 


I WOULD MAKE two reservations to Father Masse’s sen- 
sible article. On PAC, in addition to knowing its general 
principles, we should have competent reports on the field 
personnel who interpreted and applied these principles. In 
Maryland, PAC union lists were handed over to the Com- 
munist Party. Did this happen elsewhere? Did Hillman at- 
tempt, unsuccessfully, in Detroit, what he did in New York? 
Again, in regard to CIO Communism, no one questions the 
present executive council. The real problem is: In what 
direction are the locals going? Is the UAW convention, 
where the Communists were routed, or the Marine and Ship- 
building Workers convention, where they triumphed, indica- 
tive of the trend? Not knowing the answers, I have kept 
silent on both PAC and CIO. But I feel that the final story 
should come, not from our friends in the CIO national 
headquarters, but from a composite survey of the entire 
local field. 
Joun F. Cronin, S.S. 
Director, Summer School of Catholic Action. 


Baltimore, Md. Catholic University. 


I AM VERY SORRY for the delay in answering your 
urgent letter of November 10. At the time of its arrival I 
was engaged in writing a War Labor Board report, the 
completion of which I could not possibly delay. And this is 
absolutely the first free moment I have had since its com- 
pletion. 

Except for a few minor points, I would offer no objection 
to Father Masse’s article on Communism and the CIO-PAC. 
To say that its 4,000-word program represents the best pro- 
gressive thinking in the country today is to manifest, to say 
the least, a very uncritical state of mind. To say that no 
Marxist could sincerely follow that program is to fail to dis- 
tinguish between the short-run and long-run objectives of 
Marxists. While Marxists would not be content with the 
PAC program as a long-run objective, neither would they be 
content with Democracy. Yet they would be loath to use 
neither the methods of democratic government nor the PAC 
program as a first step towards their ultimate objective. 
Suppose, for example, that the industrial-council scheme 
proposed by the PAC program failed to operate in the best 
interests of the community. Could any Marxist dream of a 
situation in which the transition to state ownership and con- 
trol of industry could be effected with greater ease than 
under such a set-up? 

Personally, I think the whole controversy about whether 
or not the PAC is Communist-dominated is a tempest in a 
teapot. Even if it were so dominated, we would not expect 
the evidence of such domination to appear on the surface. 
We know their methods of working underground, of operat- 
ing through fellow-travelers, left-wing sympathizers, etc. 
Apart from Communist domination, I am of the opinion 
that there has been strong Communist influence in the or- 
ganization. And that opinion is shared by many well in- 
formed leaders in the C.I.0O., who are convinced that—for 
that and other reasons—the movement is doing organized 
labor more harm than good. 

I think it would have been wiser studiously to avoid a 
controversy so fraught with political implication. It was 
but natural that a statement like Father Masse’s should be 
used for campaign purposes by the party whose advantage 
it served. And a political organization capable of controlling 
the choice of candidate for the Vice-Presidency of a major 
political party is hardly in need of championing by the 
Catholic press. 

Tuomas F. Drving, S.J. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Director, Marquette U. Labor School 
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THE WORD 


THE LAST SUNDAY after Pentecost closes the book on 
another liturgical year. Once again, in the brief span of a 
year, we have lived over the life of Christ, and in some 
strange way, He, too, has relived His life for us and with us. 

In Advent we relived all those years when the lost world 
was yearning for His coming. We listened to the voice of 
the Baptist, hammering out the need of penance and prepara- 
tion. We relived the nine months of Mary’s waiting while 
the Child grew in her womb. We relived Joseph’s feverish 
preparation for the birth of Mary’s Son. We relived the 
eagerness of the Son of God Himself to come among us as 
the Son of Man. 

Throughout the Christmas season we knelt at the Crib, 
stirred as every human being must be, by the irresistible 
appeal of Divine love in the eyes of the Divine Child. We 
adored Him with Mary and Joseph, and the shepherds and 
the Magi and the two old people in the Temple. Once again 
we were drawn to a renewal of our own dedication by the 
re-enacting of the dedication of the Son of God to life and 
death for our salvation. We lived with Christ in Bethlehem, 
in Egypt, through the simple, monotonous, peaceful years 
of Nazareth. We played and studied and worked at a car- 
penter’s bench with the growing Christ. We learned afresh 
from Him the lessons ot home life, and the value of little 
things, and the romance of humdrum living. 

All too soon, He and we were rushed away from the quiet 
of Nazareth and the warmth of Mary’s presence into the 
work and suffering of Lent. For forty days we lived the hard 
public life of Christ, the days of endless preaching, of mir- 
acles without number, of sleepless nights when He had not 
whereon to lay His head. We went once more through the 
growing hostility, the sharp drawing of battle lines, the 
quickening pace of the tragedy that was to lead to Calvary. 
We relived all the strength and courage of Christ, all His 
serenity before opposition, His uncompromising gentleness 
even to His enemies. We went through Gethsemane with 
Him, and along the Via Dolorosa, and for three hours we 
watched Him die on the Cross. While He was in the tomb, 
and our altars were empty of Him, we were lonely for Him. 

Then, once again, in this timeless reliving ot Christ in 
His Church, He arose for us. For us, as for Magdalen and 
the Apostles, He gave His triumphal shout: “I have risen 
and I am still with you.” For forty happy days we shared the 
joy of the Risen Christ. We saw Him in all the exquisite 
friendliness of His overpowering personality, gracious and 
tender and solicitous, promising not only comfort, but tri- 


umph. 

Then He left us, as He left the Apostles, and the Holy 
Spirit took us in hand in the Pentecostal season. There was 
so much that Christ, living with us, had tried to teach us, 
that we were, as were the Apostles, bewildered. We could 
not take in easily all the lessons of Christ, nor all the phases 
of His personality. For the past twenty-six weeks, the Holy 
Spirit has been going through the life of Christ with us, as 
a wise, orderly, patient teacher. He has insisted on the basic 
virtues of humility and justice and love. He has returned 
often to the need of trust in Christ. He has told us over and 
over again that it must be for us the Whole Christ or noth- 
ing. He has been drilling into us a celestial common sense. 
He has been blending the life of Christ into a pattern for 
our living. 

Today He shows us one last picture of Christ, “coming in 
the clouds of heaven with much power and majesty.” It is 
Christ our Judge. The picture can be frightening, because 
of its very unfamiliarity. While we live, Christ does not 
judge. He helps. He forgives. He pleads. He inspires. He 
gives us start after start, grace upon grace. There is nothing 
that He fails to do for us. 

He has emptied Himself, poured Himself out for us with 
an unselfishness that leaves us gasping. The day will come 
when He must, as Judge, weigh in the scales His giving to 
us and our giving to Him. Today, as we close the books of 
one more year, we ourselves can handle the scales. The more 
severely we judge ourselves, the less frightening will be the 
figure of Christ the Judge. He has given everything. Of us 
He asks so little and so much—just ourselves. 

Joun P. DELANEY 


CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA DICTIONARY 


The Dictionary contains definitions and explanations of 
all religious subjects. It is regarded as a vital volume in 
the library of the Catholic family. 

Accounts of the Church in every diocese and mission are 
also included, in addition to brief articles on historical 
events. Attention is paid to correcting errors which occur 
in some secular historical accounts. There are also biog- 
raphies of noted Catholics, both clergy and laymen. 

The Catholic position is brought out in articles on philos- 
ophy, psychology and education. Law, science and the 
arts are also covered. The relationship of science to 
religion is treated in a special manner. 

Many copies have been placed in the hands of Chaplains 
in the Army and Navy. One of these in a letter of thanks 
for a gift copy says: “While I happen to be a Protestant, 
I’m sure that I can learn a lot from it and many of the 
men will be able to have some of their problems solved 
thru the use of it. 


In attractive blue cloth binding with top stained to 
match; 104%, x 7% x 1% inches; 1100 pages: $4.95. Post- 
age 16c, total price $5.11. New Printing, Now Ready. 


The Gilmary Society, A Mem, Corp. 
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Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER—1. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association, 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 











immaculata Junior College, Washington 16, D.C. 


An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Sisters of Providence @ 
of St. Mary-of-the Woods. Resident and Day Students. 2 year 
transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Crafts, 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: The Secretary 


sNOTICES—6 


> JESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now. 
}Help us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS 
pand WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
} Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


-DELICATE BOYS need not lose school year. Private 


> Tutoring and care. Catholic Boys’ Tutorage, 1610 N. Saw- 
tele, Tucson, Arizona. 


’ NATIONAL MARIAN RESEARCH LIBRARY: Persons | 
pinterested in making the Biessed Mother better known 
} by helping to locate materials are asked to write: Marian 4 
p Library, University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


+ VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
’ by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for Speakers Course of 
bten lessons. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
}New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet free. 


} IRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for } 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. ¢ 
| (Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. ‘ 


, 
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> WILL you join the Catholic Unity League Library? 415 § 
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, West 59th Street, New York City 19. Catalogue of 10,000 
} Books, 30 cents. Annual Dues, $1.00. Books may be kept two » 
p weeks. Postage, 3 cents a pound. Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, 4 
‘ Paulist. } 
‘ 

} CHILDREN’S BOOKS: send for the latest list of Chi'-} 
ydren’s books as selected by The Cardinal Hayes Litera- { 
»ture Committee. Also books for adults. A postcard will 
bdo. We can supply any book published. Gift books 4 
y mailed anywhere with an appropriate gift card enclosed. { 
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Give Aooks 
for Christmas 


BOG 


IN TOWNS 
AND LITTLE TOWNS 


A lovely and loved collection of poems by 
the self-crowned laureate of all towns and 
little towns. The entire text of the orig- 
inal book, plus a supplement of new poems 
and a delightful preface by the author. 
Father Feeney at his very best. 


by LEONARD FEENEY, §.]. $2.00 


MINT 
BY NIGHT 


A volume of mature poems, each bearing 
a kinship with the others. Poetry that is 
fresh, mystical and vibrant. A book as 
refreshing as its title. The author now 
serves as a chaplain with the Armed 
Forces. 


by ALFRED BARRETT, S.J. $1.50 


SHINING 
IN DARKNESS 


The Nativity sequence of vivid scenes 
makes this book the gracious gift in keep- 
ing with the Christmas spirit. These dra- 
matic readings present the story of Christ 
with touching realism. 


by FRANCIS TALBOT, S.J. $2.00 


THE FOLLOWING 
OF CHRIST 


Next to the Bible, one of the most widely 
read books in the world. Here is the orig- 
inal text by Gerard Groote, not the version 
by Thomas a Kempis. Purse size edition. 
Beautifully bound, and a splendid Christ- 
mas gift for priest, Religious or layman. 
Translated by 


JOSEPH MALAISE, S.J. $1.50 
Gift Cards will be sent on request. 
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Kenedy Fall Publications 


INNER LAWS OF SOCIETY by Luigi Sturzo 
A New Sociology 


This is no ordinary book on “Sociology.” On the contrary, it is a most revealing presentation of the 
inner laws of rational living in the world today. An excellent translation from the original Italian, 
it throws into bold relief the fundamentals of the human process towards consciousness, and the 
interrelationship of the individual and society. Don Sturzo, famous sociologist, philosopher and 
statesman, provides a new concept of Christianity’s value in remaking the social structure of today’s 
world. Cloth Large12mo. $3.50 


THREE RELIGIOUS REBELS by Father M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
Forefathers of the Trappists 


Against a colorful background of the Crusades and 11th century Feudalism, this First Epoch of 
the SAGA OF CITEAUX presents three spiritual heroes—Saints Robert, Alberic, and Stephen 
Harding. Their story is a very human one, and here comes to life in a work of imagination and 
religious intensity. In a vivid history-novel the author tells how their struggle to be “gallant” to 
“God” revolutionized Europe and paved the way for the flowering of Catholic civilization in the 
13th century. Father Raymond portrays these great lives in that quick, refreshing, and thought- 
provoking manner which has made his other books so popular. Cloth Largel2mo. $2.75 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER is a must in reading for those who sincerely are seeking the attainment 
of a true Brotherhood of Man. Its pages present an array of truths, reflection on which should 
provide devotional inspiration, and a desire to seek, in underlying spiritual values, the sure way 
to harmonious living, one with another. 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER is more than just another title for a book. It is indeed a prayerful and 
practical solution of one of today’s most vital problems. Monsignor Sheen makes it clear that in 
the Second Greatest Commandment as given to man by God Himself is the one effective answer to 


the sin of intolerance—one of the most distressing evils in the modern world. 
Cloth 12mo. $2.75 


PEACE GROWS IN MY GARDEN by Sister M. Josephine, O.S.U. 


There are beauty and color in this glorious little piece of creative writing by Sister Josephine. 
Intended primarily as a reminder to Religious of their duties and responsibilities, this book has 
qualities of appeal which should make it joyful reading for the Sisters of all Religious Commu- 
nities. Its approach to the problems of a period of momentous change is delicate and delightful. 
If we were to select one apt phrase to describe the entire book, it might well be: “Altogether 
satisfying.” It is truly a restful word journey through a beautiful garden of sublime reflections. To 
read it will be refreshing; to reread it will be a pleasant occasion for those Religious who strive 
for perfection. Special cloth binding 12mo. $2.00 


JESUS THE DIVINE TEACHER by Rev. William H. Russell, Ph.D. 


Teachers who have become acquainted with Doctor Russell’s textbooks, YOUR RELIGION and 
CHRIST THE LEADER, will find in this new volume a splendid background and interpretation 
of Christocentrism in the teaching of Religion. Here will be found a complete analysis of Christ’s 
aim as Teacher, and what He taught. Cloth Large12mo. $3.00 


CHATS WITH JESUS, Vol. Ill by Rev. William H. Russell, Ph.D. 


The sincere tone and personal feeling which have permeated the first two volumes of these de- 
votional moments are continued in this little book, the universal appeal of which has been 
expressed with the same enthusiasm by soldiers in battle areas and by cloistered nuns. Cloth $1.25 
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PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


IN PAST YEARS, when America’s 
book supplement appeared, the major 
part of this space was given to various 
peace plans. Today there are no peace 
plans, only the plan elaborated at Dum- 
barton Oaks, with whatever modifica- 
tions it may undergo later on. We are 
out of the blueprint stage. Our country 
has sponsored a program for an inter- 
national security organization, accept- 
ing its responsibilities as a great nation 
in the family of nations. Our attention 
is drawn this year to the type of books 
which may conceivably have influenced 
this decision. They can be divided into 
four related groups. The first is the sub- 
ject of world collaboration, the second 
is our own national foreign policy, the 
third is the problem of Germany and 
Japan. Russia is the last. 


1, 


Perhaps the most distinguished book 
of the year and undoubtedly shaping the 
thinking of immense numbers of Ameri- 
cans is Sumner Welles’ The Time for 
Decision (Harper. $3). For those of us 
newly awakened to our country’s posi- 
tion in the world, this book was the first 
introduction to the course of causes and 
occasions that led to the war and our 
eventual participation. The final chap- 
ters, coming as the conclusion of an 
exhaustive study of lessons learned the 
hard way, powerfully convince the 
reader that the present trend toward 
international collaboration is the wise 
one. 

What the Welles book is doing for 
the general public, Guido Gonella’s A 
World to Reconstruct (Bruce. $3.50) 
is doing for Catholic opinion. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Bishops’ 
Committee on the Pope’s Peace Points, 
this is a translation by T. Lincoln 
Bouscaren, S.J., of a series of articles 
originally published in the Osservatore 
Romano. A commentary on the Christ- 
mas addresses of Pius XII of the years 
1939, 1940 and 1941, this book is easily 
the most authoritative exposition of the 
Papal program thus far published in 
English. The position of the author and 
the sponsorship of the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee lend special significance to this 
plea for all nations to unite on the basis 
of law and morality. The too-long ig- 
nored teachings of Catholic moral phi- 
losophy concerning the International 
Society come to life strikingly in these 


Turning from books which are the 


pathfinders of public opinion, let’s look 
over others which show us the future 
through the past. Among basic books 
issued last year should be counted Un- 
finished Business, by Stephen Bonsal 
(Doubleday, Doran. $3). This diary of 
Wilson’s interpreter at certain confer- 
ences where no special record was kept, 
is a source book of special value in esti- 
mating the mistakes made at the Peace 
Conference. Woodrow Wilson and the 
Lost Peace, by Thomas A. Bailey 
(Macmillan. $3), is a scholarly work, 
although flippant in places, and is a 
timely summary of present-day opinion 
as to whether, where and how greatly 
Wilson erred at Paris. James T. Shot- 
well, another scholar, whose record for 
constructive thinking has earned him 
worldwide esteem, provides the necessary 
factual and theoretical background for 
assisting competently at the parturition 
of the new world of the future in his 
The Great Decision (Macmillan. $3). 
Public opinion, a factor never to be 
ignored in a democracy, ‘s studied in 
the case history of the League to En- 
force Peace. In his history (by that 
title) of this organization which foun- 
dered in the elections of 1920, the vic- 
tim of partisan politics and shrewd mis- 
leading statements, Ruhl Bartlett ex- 
plains in part the public’s mistrust of 
the words of the Republican platform 
of 1944 favoring international collabora- 
tion. The strategy of the coming strug- 
gle to gain Senate and popular approval 
of the Dumbarton Oaks organization 
will be based on the experiences of this 
league. (University of North Carolina 
Press. $2.50). 


2. 


One of the basic principles of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals is that the 
organization contemplated is one of in- 
dependent nations. No world state is en- 
visioned. This means that each nation 
retains its time-honored right and re- 
sponsibility to determine its own for- 
eign policy. In a world of sovereign 
states, foreign policy is based of neces- 
sity on national interest. The present 
foreign policy of the United States is 
based on the principle that our own in- 
terests demand our joining with other 
nations in the creation of an interna- 
tional organization to preserve the peace 
of the world. Ross J. S. Hoffman shows 
how our new policy must blend with the 
old in Durable Peace, a study of Ameri- 
can national policy (Oxford. $1.75). Our 
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statesmen, he says, should interpret our 
foreign policy in terms of the safety and 
prosperity of our people. This implies 
that our basic interests remain much 
the same as before, only that they are 
better achieved and are more in har- 
mony with the well-being of other na- 
tions through membership in an inter- 
national organization. 

This continuity of national policy and 
the workings of historical processes is 
applied more at length by Walter Lipp- 
mann in his U. S. War Aims (Little, 
Brown. $1.50). Two polarities exist in 
the world today which no world organ- 
ization can abolish. One is centered in 
Russia; the other is centered around 
the Atlantic Ocean, the “Atlantic Com- 
munity.” There is no essential conflict 
between the two orbits. The whale’s in- 
terests do not conflict with the ele- 
phant’s. To many people, Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s discussion does not seem helpful 
in solving present urgent political prob- 
lems, if in fact it is not just the old 
balance of power in a postwar dress. 
The natural subservience of Poland to 
Russia is hard to swallow, whatever 
may be said of historical processes. 

The technique of achieving the basic 
aims of our foreign policy is a problem 
of its own. Kenneth Colgrove’s The 
American Senate and World Peace 
(Vanguard. $2) touches a long-stand- 
ing constitutional nightmare. A dis- 
grace to the nation, says the author, is 
that one-third of the Senate can bind 
the hands of those who conduct our 
foreign policy and put our representa- 
tive at a disadvantage before our allies 
and even our enemies. It is not only the 
Senate but also the State Department 
that needs reorganization, in the opin- 
ion of Joseph M. Jones’ A Modern 
Foreign Policy (Macmillan. $1.35) and 
Hugh Gibson’s The Road to Foreign 
Policy (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50). 
Each of these experienced men points 
out some needed changes in the per- 
sonnel and practice of our Foreign Ser- 
vice. 
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When carried over a pafiod of years 
for long-range objectives,f foreign pol- 


icy is as complicated as{a geometry , 


problem. But more immedite issues‘are 
likely to absorb the interest*@th® imati 
in the street. That is why the problem 
of what to do with Germany and Japan 
has the greatest general appeal. The 
books cited above do touch these ques- 
tions, as they must. But some works 
stand out for their special treatment of 
this topic. Germany Will Try It Again 
(at the first sign of weakness on our 
part), by Sigrid Schultz (Reynal and 
Hitchcock. $2.50), is as reliable a book 
as has appeared on this subject this past 
year. Written without the frenzy of a 
Rex Stout, her book will help us to 
arrive at a sound diagnosis and to indi- 
cate the proper remedy. Especially in- 
teresting for a survey of the legal prob- 
lems involved in punishing war crimi- 
nals is Louis Nizer’s What to Do with 
Germany (Ziff-Davis. $2.50). Some- 
what on the hysterical side is George 
Creel’s War Criminals and Punishment 
(McBride. $3). The history of Wilson 
by Bailey, mentioned before, says that 
Creel “oversold” Wilson to the Euro- 
peans. It may be that he is now under- 
selling Germany to America. A cold- 
blooded analysis by two economists, 
Harold G. Moulton and Louis Marlio, 
is given in The Control of Germany 
and Japan (Brookings Institution. $2). 
Some of the alleged “sure-fire” ways of 
keeping our enemies from again taking 
the war path do not stand up under the 
dissection of the authors. Territorial 
divisions and de-industrialization, for 
instance, are not so simple as commonly 
believed. The final chapter in the book 
recommends the formation of an Allied 
Military Commission to act promptly at 
the first sign of war preparations. The 
technique of this international police 
force is handled more specifically by 
Allan A. Michie in Keep the Peace 
Through Air Power (Holt. $2). He 
emphasizes the efficiency, economy and 


dectéivences of an international air po- 


lice. jor George Fielding Eliot’s 
‘Hou¥ Off Decision (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. $2.50) is & military man’s pro- 
.gram: for solving$the enforcement prob- 
-lems to. fage us after the war. 

4. 


Sooner or later the talk gets around 
to Russia. If the Great Russian Bear is 
really peace loving and desirous of liv- 
ing in harmony with his neighbors, he 
has strange ways of showing his affec- 
tion. This is a time for infinite pa- 
tience, while issues too tremendous for 
precipitate action are being unraveled. 

Whatever may be said of our fear 
and suspicion of Russia, at least there 
is no excuse for ignorance. It is not a 
good situation that for most Americans 
Russian history began with the October 
Revolution in 1918, Foster Rhea Dulles’ 
Road To Teheran (Princeton. $2.50) 
may help to clear up this possible source 
of miscalculation of Russia’s postwar 
aims. Only a reading of Russo-Ameri- 
can relations since 1781 can teach us 
where the Communist ends and the Rus- 
sian begins. For the analysis of present- 
day Russia and its plans, David Dallin’s 
Russia and Postwar Europe (Yale. 
$2.75) is standard. Profound changes in 
Russia’s policies are bound to come, he 
says. “If the mortal fear of the Red 
spectre from the East vanishes in Cen- 
tral Europe, many problems which now 
vex us will be solved.” There are 
forces at work within Russia herself 
which may bring this about, he adds. 
As a sample of the writing which is an 
insult to the intelligent reader we may 
nominate What Russia Wants, by 
Joachim Joesten (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $2.50). The author assumes the 
thankless task of defending a man who 
doesn’t give a fig for his apologists. 
Here are the titles of some chapters: 
“How Finland Baited the Russian 
Bear,” “Not Yet Is Poland Lost,” 
“Restoration of the Baltic States?” 
This is cold water to dive into, but the 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THE ECONOMIC FIELD 


SEVERAL WEEKS AGO a compe- 
tent foreign correspondent, Harold Cal- 
lender of the New York Times, sent his 
paper an illuminating story about the 
French Resistance movement. In his 
account occurred the following para- 
graph: 
Since coming to Paris a few days 
after the departure of the Germans, 
this correspondent has met many 
Resistance veterans from the Presi- 
dent of the National Resistance 
Council to the boys who have ma- 
tured in the underground struggle. 
Some of these are Catholics, others 
are without religion. Some are con- 
servatives, others are Communists. 
But on this point all agree—that 
democratic capitalism as France 
knew it in the years before her 
downfall must never be restored. 


Reading that paragraph brought back 
memories of an evening two years ago 


when a French Jesuit, just escaped from 
a German concentration camp, took din- 
ner with the America Staff and told 
us the grim story of defeated and occu- 
pied France. He was reticent, naturally, 
about details of the Resistance move- 
ment, but of its policies and hopes for 
the future he spoke freely enough. 
“There are,” I remember him saying, 
“Communists among the Resistance 
groups, but France will not become 
Communist. There will be a revolution, 
and that revolution will be anti-capital- 
ist, but it will not be Marxist. We are 
simply agreed that the wealth of France 
must be used fn the future for the good 
of all the French people. We shall never 
again be ruled by a handful of capital- 
ists and financiers and their political 
stooges.” 

Unless thi$ writer has badly misread 
the portents of the times, this anti- 
capitalist spirit is rife in most of the 
Western democracies. It is not for the 
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author does it. We hope he comes up. 
The sad and sordid tale of Russia’s deal- 
ings with Poland will never be fully 
understood in the United States. But 
some idea may be had by reading Ann 
Su Cardwell’s Poland and Russia 
(Sheed and Ward. $2.75). This is a 
factual summary of the relations be- 
tween the two states through the many 
changes of Soviet policy. One wonders 
whether any kind of world organization 
can survive as long as these tactics are 
permissible. 

Among the long standing students and 
friends of Russia is certainly to be num- 
bered Sir Bernard Pares, for many years 
director of the School of Slavonic and 
East European Studies in the University 
of London. In Russia and the Peace 
(Macmillan. $2.50) he gives us many 
chapters which were the substance of a 
series of lectures delivered by him in 
this country in 1943. It can be certain 
that these pages were formulated under 
the impact of objections thrown at him 
at every stop across the country. This 
difficult task of keeping up with a regime 
which is always doing things that call 
for explanation produced the chapters 
titled, “On the Fear of Russia,” “Russia 
and Religion,” ““The Russo-Polish Duel,” 
“Russia and America,” “How to Make 
a New War.” Though in places the 
learned Englishman leans over backward 
in explaining events and in places may 
seem too optimistic, yet in view of the 
gross lack of understanding of Russian 
affairs and deep-rooted prejudices and 
suspicions of the non-Russian world per- 
haps he justifies himself in going to the 
opposite extreme. The book is scholarly, 
even though written by a_ lecturer 
anxious to cement American-British- 
Russian friendship. 

In People, Church and State in Mod- 
ern Russia (Macmillan. $2.50) Paul P. 
Anderson makes a singular contribution 
to our knowledge of certain aspects of 
the Orthodox Church. 


Ropert A. GRAHAM 


most part a reasoned opposition to capi- 
talism, such as might be expected from 
Socialists and Communists, Nazis and 
Fascists. Rather it appears to be largely 
a strong and widespread persuasion that 
the profit motive must be strictly sub- 
ordinated to the common good, and that 
the only practical way to achieve this 
is through Government intervention and 
control. 

With every passing day it becomes 
more evident that we have here the 
great issue of the postwar era. In almost 
every country you care to mention, the 
struggle between the private enter- 
prisers and the State planners has al- 
ready begun, and it would be strange 
indeed if current economic and political 
literature did not reflect this intense 
debate. Book publishers are first of all 
and above all businessmen in search of 
profits. They can be trusted, as soon as 
some subject becomes a popular issue, 
to furnish material for the debate. In 
the present instance, they have fur- 
nished plenty. 

















This being a free country, all schools 
of opinion are represented in the pub- 
lishers’ lists for 1944. There are anti- 
New Deal books and pro-New Deal 
books, anti-capitalist books and pro- 
capitalist books, Socialist tracts and at 
least one excellent Catholic offering. 
The field is so extensive that I shall 
make no pretense of trying to cover it. 
But here are some titles which will 
amply repay a diligent reading. 

Among the anti-capitalist books Karl 
Polanyi’s The Great Transformation 
(Farrar and Rinehart. $3) is outstand- 
ing. A scholarly work, it calls into ques- 
tion almost all the major assumptions 
upon which capitalism rests. In the mar- 
ket economy of classical economics the 
writer finds the chief cause of class war- 
fare and strife among the nations. With 
almost incredible blindness, however, 
Professor Polanyi rejects Christianity 
because he professes to see in it the 
source of capitalistic individualism. 
This forces him to fall back on the 
teachings of Robert Owen, the English 
Utopian-Socialist, as a foundation for 
a happy future. 

A good companion volume is an en- 
cyclopedic history of Socialism, Com- 
munism, Co-operation, Utopianism and 
several other systems of economic re- 
form by one of America’s leading and 
most intelligent Socialists, Harry Laid- 
ler. In Soctal-Economic Movements 
(Crowell. $5), Dr. Laidler covers all 
the ground between the prophet Amos 
and Max Eastman’s latest blast at Stal- 
inism. If you are looking for a one- 
volume history of Socialism in its many 
historical varieties, this will serve the 
purpose. The book has, of course, the 
fundamental defect of all Socialist liter- 
ature: the failure to appreciate the cen- 
tral position of Christ in the story of 
human civilization. This will explain 
the scanty treatment accorded the Mid- 
dle Ages, the moralists of the sixteenth 
century, and the many Catholic move- 
ments stemming from the social teach- 
ing of the Papacy. 

Two of the lustiest defenses of capi- 
talism and the self-regulating market- 
place were written by former Austrian 
economists now living and teaching in 
England: Friedrich A. Hayek and Lud- 
wig von Mises. The latter is intransi- 
gent. There is no choice, he insists, be- 
tween complete government planning 
and absolute freedom of the market- 
place. Any attempt to compromise the 
issue by supplying limited doses of 
State intervention to soften the rigors 
of capitalism will end in disaster. Those 
who advocate such a course may call 
themselves “liberals” and “progres- 
sives,” but they are really unconscious 
promoters of totalitarianism. If you are 
looking for a defense of capitalism in its 
purest form, you can find it in Bureau- 
cracy, a worthy successor to the au- 
thor’s Omnipotent Government (Yale 
University Press. $4). 

Dr. Hayek is equally critical of our 
self-styled “liberals,” but not nearly so 
uncompromising as his fellow country- 
man. While he does say in one place 
that the only choice today is between 
“an order governed by the impersonal 
discipline of the market and that di- 





rected by the will of a few individuals,” 
he admits elsewhere that the preserva- 
tion of competition is compatible “with 
an extensive system of social services.” 
After his bitter experience with Nazism, 
Dr. Hayek is fearful, as is von Mises, 
lest a totalitarian fate overtake the Brit- 
ish and American peoples. The Road to 
Serfdom (University of Chicago Press. 
$2.75) was written, consequently, with 
something of a crusader’s fervor. It is 
a clear and beautifully written book. 

Another work which points out the 
totalitarian dangers in the trend toward 
state-sponsored security is John T. 
Flynn’s As We Go Marching (Double- 
day, Doran. $2). Capitalism, Mr. Flynn 
explains, has everywhere failed to pro- 
vide for the lower third of the popula- 
tion and to avoid the depressions which 
periodically menace the security of the 
rest of the people. For relief from this 
intolerable situation, “liberals” and So- 
cialists in Germany and Italy turned to 
deficit spending. This led in turn to 
bigger and bigger deficits, planned con- 
sumption, militarism, government domi- 
nation and dictatorship. Mussolini and 
Hitler were not accidents: they were 
the logical end-products of these Social- 
ist-sponsored policies. Now the New 
Deal, warns Mr. Flynn, is taking us 
along the same road; for the result of 
deficit spending will be a man on horse- 
back. Beyond voting Mr. Roosevelt out 
of office, Mr. Flynn offers no solution 
to the dilemma he raises. Perhaps he is 
saving that for the next campaign. 

As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the future of the capitalistic 
system depends upon its ability to pro- 
vide between fifty-five and sixty million 
jobs after the war. Edwin G. Nourse of 
the Brookings Institution thinks that 
private enterprise can do the job; that 
is, providing that corporation execu- 








tives stop mouthing shibboleths and 
look economic facts straight in the face. 
They must realize above all that mar- 
kets are not the result of blind, auto- 
matic forces, but are the product, par- 
tially at least, of consciously-chosen 
wage and price policies. Business can 
and must create mass purchasing power 
by passing on to consumers in the form 
of lower prices, and to the workers in 
the form of higher wages, some of the 
profits which tormerly went to stock- 
holders. If these policies are adopted, 
private enterprise will be able to reach 
and maintain high levels of production 
and employment with a minimum of 
government interference. Price Making 
in a Democracy (Brookings. $3.50) is 
a conservative, but not reactionary, an- 
swer to the great economic problem of 
the future. 

Another answer is given by Robert 
R. Nathan in Mobilizing for Abundance 
(Whittlesey House. $2), and among a 
large number of economists and labor 
leaders and some Government officials, 
it is a very popular answer. With John 
Maynard Keyes and Alvin Hansen, Mr. 
Nathan believes that the secret of sus- 
tained prosperity lies “in bringing about 
a continuous balance between savings 
and offset to savings at levels of full 
employment.” Since private investment 
cannot always maintain this balance, the 
government must assume the responsi- 
bility. It must adapt its fiscal policy to 
the needs of industry, spending when- 
ever private spending and investment 
are insufficient to maintain full produc- 
tion. Mr. Nathan holds, in other words, 
that Government must take the respon- 
sibility for creating an economic en- 
vironment in which private enterprise 
can flourish. Some economists believe 
that the programs of Messrs. Nourse 
and Nathan are complementary, not 
contradictory. The next Administration 
may adopt both of them. 

Leo Cherne’s The Rest of Your Life 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.75) is cut from 
different cloth. Mr. Nourse and Mr. 
Nathan tell us what can happen if cer- 
tain suppositions are fulfilled; Mr. 
Cherne predicts what probably will hap- 
pen in the light of past experience and 
present indications. The immediate pros- 
pect, he believes, is very gloomy. For 
several years after the war there will 
be mass unemployment, suffering and 
distress. Racial tensions will reach the 
explosive stage. Pressure groups will 
fight shamelessly for selfish advantage. 
But the heart of America is sound. 
After rubbing the reefs of depression, 
we shall reach new levels of employ- 
ment and production. An unpleasant 
book, The Rest of Your Life is calcu- 
lated to generate tough-minded thinking. 

If Mr. Cherne has omitted any fig- 
ures pertinent to the problem of demo- 
bilizing our war economy, you can find 
them in The Liquidation of War Pro- 
duction, by A. D. H. Kaplan (McGraw, 
Hill. $1.50). This work was sponsored 
by the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, but its conclusions are the au- 
thor’s. It is a fine compendium of the 
many studies which have been made of 
the demobilization problem. 

Most of the books dealing with the 
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struggle between capitalism and State 
planning seem superficial when com- 
pared with Emmet Hughes’ The Church 
and the Liberal Society (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $3). With a two-thou- 
sand-year background of integral Chris- 
tian culture, Mr. Hughes understands 
the supreme relevance of religious 
ethics to politics and economics. This 
saves him from the popular mistake of 
identifying democracy and liberal capi- 
talism—a perversion of thought which 
may yet lead the United States to adopt 
some form of State Socialism. It is put- 
ting it mildly to say that this book will 
be a revelation to the many Catholics 
who feel perfectly at home in the pres- 
ent economic environment. 

Philip Hughes has correlated pro- 
nouncements of the last four Popes un- 
der such timely headings as “The State 
and Its Powers,” “The Capitalist Sys- 
tem and the Worker,” “Ideals in Edu- 
cation.” The Pope’s New Order (Mac- 
millan. $2.50) is a useful addition to 
the growing body of literature on Papal 
social teaching. 

No list of 1944 books on the dismal 
science would be complete without men- 
tion of Garet Garrett’s A Time Is Born 
(Pantheon Books. $2.50). This title 
demonstrates that the modern world has 
not yet learned to control the machine. 
Far from freeing the world from eco- 
nomic necessity, which drives nations 
to war, the machine has intensified the 
struggle for existence. The writer hopes, 
in some of the best prose of the year, 
that plastics and light metals will make 


all regions of the world more or less 
self-sufficient and stop the murderous 
struggle for customers and raw mate- 
rials. 

Under-Secretary of State, Edward R. 
Stettinius, puts to rest all sorts of ru- 
mors in Lend-Lease: Weapon for Vic- 
tory (Macmillan. $3). Here is the offi- 
cial story of a great American policy 
written by a man who knows what he 
is talking about. A great argument is 
shaping up over Lend-Lease, and it is 
essential to the future peace of the world 
that the debate be based on facts. The 
information which Mr. Stettinius pro- 
vides must not be ignored. 

Essential to the current debate over 
economic policy is an understanding of 
the New Deal. In The History of the 
New Deal (Creative Age Press. $2.50) 
Basil Rauch tells the story of the pres- 
ent Administration up to 1938. For a 
clear statement of the problems which 
confronted the country in 1933, and the 
Administration’s attempts to deal with 
them, this book is invaluable. Too brief 
to satisfy scholars, it will enlighten the 
average reader whose ideas on the New 
Deal have been derived partly from 
partisan newspapers and partly from 
the attitude of the economic group to 
which he belongs. It will contribute to 
a more intelligent, less emotional, dis- 
cussion of the great issues of the day. 
And it will help toward an understand- 
ing of some of the problems of the 
Fourth Term, upon which Mr. Roose- 
velt is about to enter. 

BENJAMIN L. MAssE 


RECORDS OF THE NOT-TOO-FAR PAST 


HOMER LEFT US two great works, 
the Jliad of Grecian heroes in their his- 
toric battle with the Trojans, and the 
Odyssey or journey to the faraway lands 
of old. During the past year our writers 
of history forsook, for the most part, 
the great deeds grandly done in the 
American past, and turned the eye 
toward peoples whose future may mean 
more to us than their past ever did. As 
we look at the record, there was but 
one highly significant book on the home 
country, The Growth of American 
Thought, by Merle Curti (Harper. $5), 
a contribution that is better reviewed 
in another section of this supplement. 

For the rest, the shelves bear labels 
indicating an interest that has been at- 
tracted largely toward foreign parts. 
Those familiar with the ideas of Curti 
will not be surprised at this departure. 
Undoubtedly it is a concomitant of war 
trends. For just as surely as victory 
looms over the horizon, so the labors 
and vexations of struggle give way to 
thoughts of times to come. 

Something similar is detected in other 
fields. The recent political campaign re- 
flected the new attitude. Internal affairs 
show less concern over the outcome of 
warfare than soldierly men approve. A 
like phenomenon has been noticed in 
Latin America where we now find what 
some call the “Latin-American detente,” 
a loosening of bonds of union among 
the republics south of us and a grow- 


ing coolness toward their northern 
neighbor. An imperative future urges 
men to pave the way toward tomorrow, 
to rig up a system that will tie in these 
nations with the world they hope will 
soon be free. 

And so the better books of our last 
twelve months deal mostly with those 
whom we will meet in the “next chap- 
ter.” For reasons that are clear to every- 
one, the prominent place goes to Rus- 
sia and to France. And this survey fol- 
lows the lead thus given by the pub- 
lishers and the authors. 

Our first choice is not exactly made 
on the basis on Wissenschaft, unless that 
word could be shortened into our more 
melodious wisdom, and thus be taken 
as a step beyond the making of knowl- 
edge into the realm of understanding. 
Pitirim Sorokin is a sociologist by all 
the standards of American judgment. 
He played that role in early Soviet days 
when, as a professor in Leningrad, he 
so impressed and opposed Lenin that the 
founder of the Soviet dubbed him “the 
most implacable leader of the Russian 
anti-Communist intelligentsia.” Sorokin 
knows his native land and its institu- 
tions as well as any contemporary. In 
1923 America gave him a home, and he 
has repaid the welcome by an unswerv- 
ing course of integrity and thorough- 
ness in his profession. 

Sorokin sees the signs pointing to the 
after-war years, and from the breadth 
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of his experience and his acquaintance 
with the two countries he gives us Rus- 
sia and the United States (Dutton. $3). 
A comparative study, this book lays 
down the parallel development of his 
people and ours. His purpose is frank- 
ly stated: to enable us to live on friend- 
ly terms with historic Russia. His argu- 
ment—and it is argument resting on 
fact—grows out of the fundamental 
compatibility of the two peoples. 


Not everyone knows enough of the 
Russian past to cushion the shock of 
this conclusion. And so it must be re- 
marked at once that the first thing to 
read in this book is “The Russia of 
the Post-Destructive Phase of the Rev- 
olution.” Here one will find clear as 
day that Sorokin is neither under any 
illusions nor addicted to Communist 
propaganda. He is forthright, as he must 
be unless he would lose his case. Indeed, 
the directness of his treatment might 
seem to indicate shallowness. This book 
is simple but it is deep. And if it has its 
specters, they must be faced by a na- 
tion about to enter into the new inter- 
national relationships. For, as he says, 
to speak of the unavoidable conflict be- 
tween the two peoples is “talking of the 
struggle of corpses.” Such a corpse, he 
says, is Communism in the Russia of 
today. 

He does not touch on the use made 
of Communism by the Foreign Office 
of Moscow. That, apparently, must be 
left for other hands. On every other 
count, however, he assuredly makes his 
point: the unrivaled progress in ex- 
panding population and _ industrial 
growth, the patronage of science and 
the arts, the fundamentally Christian 
moral tone of society, the immense land 
mass whose exploitation should satisfy 
the ambitions of both parties. Few would 
care to believe in “the myth of the 
Gme Slave” after reading this essay. 
Statism occupies the present Stalin 
regime, but here Sorokin begs for our 
generous tolerance in view of the Rus- 
sian story since 1905. 


No more incisive judgment of the 
Revolution has appeared than his Chap- 
ter Nine. “The paranoiac fear of the 
counter-revolutionary” caused fearful 
havoc, with himself one of the victims. 
To him, Tsarist Russia failed because 
it was impotent, not tyrannical. The 
feverish Marxists swept everything be- 
fore them, but they ended in liquidat- 
ing themselves. 

Ilya Ehrenburg, in the Tempering of 
Russia (Knopf. $3), gives us an amaz- 
ing book by one who, ten years ago, held 
nothing so sacred as the Communist 
Utopia and the World Revolution. To- 
day this keen observer and masterful 
writer tells the tale of Russian patri- 
otism, of the resurgence of that Rus- 
sian soul that saved its country from 
German annihilation. It was, he says, 
the driving force that rescued his people 
from the greatest ordeal she has suf- 
fered since the invasion of the Tartars. 
Unhappily he must chronicle the sinister 
figure of hatred, begotten of invasion 
and brutal crime, something that he says 
Russia will be long in forgetting. In 
the words of Professor Timasheff, the 











book is a “sign of one of the most im- 
portant social processes of our day,” the 
decline of what had been the Com- 
munist Paradise and the rebirth of what 
Ehrenburg calls “immortal Russia.” 


Antonin Basch brings our attention 
to the debatable land in The Danube 
Basin and the German Economic 
Scheme (Columbia. $3.50). After Ver- 
sailles came the house of cards, the 
artificial structure of Danubian econ- 
omy. It collapsed in the world depres- 
sion of 1930-1931. This scholarly mono- 
graph urges an effective form of fed- 
eration, an economic union rather than 
a customs union. Beyond that, provi- 
sion must be made for basic political 
security. Germany should remain an im- 
portant partner but no longer dominant. 
Russia and the Near East will loom 
larger in foreign trade than ever before. 
In line with this study, the enthusiastic 
proposal made in Crusade for Pan 
Europe (Putnam. $3.50), by Richard 
N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, merits the at- 
tention which the country gave during 
the year to the Constitution of the 
“United States of Europe.” 


A favored subject, and a crucial one, 
is the France that will arise after peace 
is made. Paul Farmer (Columbia. $2.25) 
wrote France Reviews Its Revolution- 
ary Origins. A serious book like Basch’s 
on the Danubian Basin, this volume 
strikes the nub of Gallic problems. For 
in spite of intensive and voluminous 
writings on the French Revolution, 
France has never come to agreement 






DESPITE THE WAR, with its at- 
tendant dislocation of educational econ- 
omy, probably more books on the theory 
and practice of education were published 
in the last three years than in any com- 
parable period of educational history. 
In 1942 and 1943 attention was par- 
ticularly focused on the liberal college. 
This was altogether fitting. For, as 
Norman Foerster pointed out, the war 
has placed the liberal disciplines in an 
ambiguous position, rejecting the sub- 
jects which make men free at the very 
time the world is in danger of being 
overwhelmed by the  inhumanities. 
Among the outstanding books—in de- 
fense of liberal-arts education but in de- 
fiance of many of its practitioners—were 
Robert M. Hutchins’ Education for 
Freedom (Louisiana State. $1.50), 
Theodore M. Greene’s Liberal Educa- 
tion Re-Examined (Harper. $2), Mark 
Van Doren’s Liberal Education (Holt. 
$2.50), and John Ulric Nef’s Universi- 
ties Look for Unity (Pantheon Books. 
50 cents). 

The 1944 lists are more diversified. 
Roughly, the books fall into four classes 
—those which deal with: 1) educational 
issues interpreted by Catholic writers, 
2) religion in public education, 3) sec- 
ondary education, and 4) higher edu- 
cation. 


1 
Three Catholic views on education 


EDUCATION IN SEARCH OF A FUTURE 


on just what that meant and what it 
continues to mean today. Farmer stacks 
the books atop the social forces that 
made them. They embrace the four 
groups: before the Third Republic, dur- 
ing the struggle to make it, the Im- 
perialist Republic, and the latter days 
of the Republic. Pierre Cot in Triumph 
of Treason (Ziff-Davis. $3.50) belongs 
to the last of these. He lays down a 
trenchant indictment against Vichy and 
its abettors. Jacques Stern in French 
Colonies Past and Future (Didier. $3) 
enters as a friend of the court. The loy- 
alty of her colonies proves the skill she 
employed in past government. A neat 
aside to this interest deals with the 
French in Canada, What Keeps Us 
Apart?, by Abbé Arthur Maheux 
(Editions des Boise-France, Quebec, 
$1). Maheux would bring together the 
sometimes distant cultures of our north- 
ern neighbor. 

Out of the Arctic North rises The 
Voice of Norway, by two professors of 
the University of Oslo, Halvdan Koht 
and Sigmund Skard (Columbia. $3.50). 
This work is not a full picture of the 
intellectual and political life of Norway. 
Rather it depicts two key democratic 
ideas in the national history; trust in a 
rule of law as the safeguard of liberty, 
and reverence for freedom as against 
the Nazi propaganda of a Teutonic race 
always violent and arbitrary. 

Inter-American Affairs, 1943 (Co- 
lumbia. $3), edited by Arthur P. 
Whitaker, still tops the list in current 
materials on relations between the 





deservedly stand apart from and above 
the rest. The three views have a firm 
unity derived from a common philoso- 
phy, the philosophia perennis. Yet each 
view is understandably individual; for 
the one is that of the eminent French 
philosopher, Jacques Maritain, the se- 
cond that of Father Edward Leen of 
Ireland, and the third that of Professors 
Redden and Ryan of Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York. 

Jacques Maritain’s first excursion into 
education as such is a brilliant success. 
Education at the Crossroads (Yale. $2), 
comprising the 1943 Terry Foundation 
lectures at Yale, resembles another lec- 
ture series published by Robert M. 
Hutchins in his Education for Freedom. 
Both books begin by examining pre- 
dominant misconceptions concerning 
education; both hold fast to a definite 
philosophy of education ; both have faith 
in the values of the humanities for edu- 
cation. But though Hutchins has a fine 
gift of logic, his metaphysics is frag- 
mentary, and so his contribution re- 
mains negative rather than constructive. 
Maritain’s metaphysical roots, on the 
other hand, are deep and firm; his think- 
ing is therefore positive, dynamic, cre- 
ative. 

By bringing into focus the prime con- 
tributions of modern systems, such as 
that of the Progressives, Maritain’s 
analysis of their limitations and defects 
is both more pointed and more convinc- 
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Americas. However, a book of more 
enduring value was given to the Ameri- 
can public during the past year. Rebel- 
lion in the Backlands (Chicago. $5) is 
the classic of Brazilian literature. This 
epic of Euclides da Cunha, translated 
by Samuel Putnam, portrays the strug- 
gle of the backlanders, Os Sertoes, 
against the misguided forces of the early 
Republic in Brazil. We have had noth- 
ing in our national history to approach 
their rugged frontier conflict. 


Turning finally to a field where Latin 
America touches upon the life of our 
own nation, we have a very splendid job 
in Father Peter Masten Dunne’s Pioneer 
Jesuits in Northern Mexico. (University 
of California. $3). In addition to being 
an eye-opener to many about the extent 
of the American Jesuit missions, it es- 
tablishes for the first time the connection 
between the Jesuit and the Franciscan 
labors. In addition, it gives a magnificent 
account, written as thrillingly as any 
adventure story, of one famous revolt. 
This is Catholic history at its best. 


Three good books that sketch the 
recent history of the Vatican are: White 
Smoke over the Vatican, by Don 
Sharkey (Bruce. $2); The Listening 
Post, by Thomas B. Morgan (Putnam. 
$2); The Vatican and the War, by 
Camille Cianfarra (Dutton. $3). The 
first is rather on the popular side; the 
others treat mainly the Eternal City in 
its relation to Fascism. The last is the 
most comprehensive. 

W. Evucene SHIELS 


ing. He would bring home to them the 
error of their ways by dealing with them 
where they are strongest. The Pro- 
gressives have a strong point, for ex- 
ample, in their insistence on the primacy 
of the pupil’s own activity. M. Maritain 
acknowledges and emphasizes it. Yet, 
as he then shows, it is precisely on this 
strongest point that the Progressives 
are most wrong. For while it is true 
that the principal agent is the inner 
dynamism of nature and of the mind, 
nevertheless this means nothing at all 
educatively when, as in the Progressive 
strategy, the pupil is deprived of the 
firm guidance and moral authority of 
the teacher. “The teacher, too, is a real 
cause and agent... a real giver whose 
own dynamism, moral authority and 
positive guidance are indispensable.” 


For the freedom of the child is not the 
spontaneity of animal nature, but of a 
human, rational nature whose largely 
undetermined spontaneity has its inner 








principle of final determination only in 
reason. And reason is not yet developed 
in the child. So the teacher’s task is to 
help and guide this plastic and sug- 
gestible freedom of the child. To do 
this properly he must exercise moral 
authority, which is nothing else than the 
duty of the adult to the freedom of 
youth. 

This is but one sample of the many 
convincing appraisals of what is right 
and what is wrong in the educational 
systems around us. M. Maritain makes 
only one mistake: he seems to restrict 
himself to purely natural ends and 
means in speaking of the philosophy of 
education. 

Father Leen’s What is Education? 
(Sheed and Ward. $3) is broader in 
scope than Maritain’s briefer “essays.” 
There are thirteen chapter headings, and 
they are so undramatic as to be dis- 
concerting. The book is mainly a diet 
of solids—meat and potatoes. But if one 
will sit down to it he will find much 
nourishment. Not least he will find that 
the author is a wise man. Because he 
is wise he goes to meet serious prob- 
lems—like that of Education and Re- 
ligious Instruction—humbly but effec- 
tively. When men lock for life, he tells 
us, our teaching must not offer them a 
system. Because education and religious 
instruction is the crux of Catholic edu- 
cation, the book’s contribution on this 
head alone is very precious. Excellent, 
too, is the chapter on “Education and 
Personality.” What is education? “To 
the Christian,” says Father Leen, “edu- 
cation is that culture of the mind, the 
will and the emotions, which, whilst 
adapting a man for the exercise of a 
particular calling, disposes him vw 
achieve an excellent personal and social 
life within the framework of that call- 
ing.” The definition strikes a nice bal- 
ance between the claims of the liberal 
and the vocational. The meaning the 
author attaches to it is elucidated in the 
twenty-three pages of his Introduction. 

Professors John D. Redden and 
Francis A. Ryan are already well known 
for their excellent text, A Catholic 
Philosophy of Education, published in 
1942. Their new book, Freedom Through 
Education (Bruce, $2.50), is an exposi- 
tion of the belief that the Four Free- 
doms can be implemented only through 
a Christian philosophy of education. For 
“it is only in the Christian way of life 
that the Four Freedoms can be properly 
understood, correctly expressed and 
completely enjoyed.” The book has four 
chapters: “The Meaning of the Four 
Freedoms,” “The Bases of the Four 
Freedoms,” “The Four Freedoms and 
Democracy,” and “Implementation of 
Freedom.” It is a high subject which the 
authors treat: the hope that through 
Christianity leavening our Democracy 
a stricken world may regain and retain 
genuine freedom. In this short notice 
only a few highlights of the treatment 
can be pointed to. One is the separa- 
tion of the false from the true bases of 
the Four Freedoms, in Chapter II. The 
second is almost the whole chapter on 
“The Four Freedoms and Democracy.” 
And last, the explanation of why Chris- 
tian education is necessary for making 


the Four Freedoms effective. You have 
this at the beginning of Chapter IV. 

A fourth Catholic view is Mother 
O’Leary’s The Catholic Church and 
Education (Burns Oates. 5 shillings). It 
is a lucid commentary on the Catholic 
tradition of teaching. Most stress is put 
on two cardinal points: the need to sub- 
due the curriculum to its proper end of 
enabling the pupil to become something, 
not merely to get something; and the 
significance of Saint Thomas’ dictum 
that “Man is said to cause knowledge in 
another through the operation of the 
learner’s natural reason. This is to 
teach.” . 


Periodically there is a resurgence of 
concern over the problem of religion in 
public education. It is sure to come with 
a crisis of war. Parents, however, were 
insistently voicing their concern prior 
to the war. As a result, the “released- 
time” plan developed. The “Liberals,” 
who strenuously opposed that plan, con- 
tinue to oppose any plan of genuine re- 
ligious instruction. For them religion 
spells dogmatism. “Liberalism” is of 
course their religion, though they do 
not call it such; and it is clear as day- 
light that “liberalism” is arrogantly dog- 
matic, though the Liberals are wont to 
deny it is so. There is a great deal of 
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proof that it is in such a book as School 
and Church: The American Way, by 
Conrad H. Moehlman (Harper. $2.50). 

The current “Liberal” answer to the 
religion-in-education problem is merely 
a new turn to an old idea. Formerly 
much stock was put in character educa- 
tion as a substitute for religion in edu- 
cation; now the substitute is “spiritual 
values.” The Seventh Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society, edited by John S. 
Brubacher of Yale, is called The Public 
Schools and Spiritual Values (Harper. 
$2.50). It is a temperate treatment of 
the subject. The authors strive to be 
scrupulously fair; and they succeed at 
least in not being party to the usual at- 
tack on church-related schools and on 
Catholic schools in particular. Their 
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thesis, however, is that the public 
schools can adequately teach spiritual 
values “on the basis of human reason 
and experience and without necessary 
recourse to religious authority.” 

There is much to be said for these 
“spiritual values.” They are what we 
commonly call the natural virtues, and 
they are a good. Yet how far will pure- 
ly human inspiration lead the world of 
youth? It will not do to replace religion 
by ethics, nor to reduce religion to the 
purely natural plane. On the other hand, 
there is no denying that many com- 
plicated factors stand in the way of solv- 
ing the problem of religion in public 
education. There are misconceptions— 
about the meaning of the separation of 
Church and State, about Revelation as 
a way of knowledge, about “dogmatism” 
and “indoctrination,” about the super- 
natural, and about that misused word 
“sectarianism.” Until these and other 
matters are threshed out, the discussion 
will only generate a good deal of heat. 
The public schools, meanwhile, can do 
something by inculcating the natural 
virtues; they could do much more by 
indicating how these, if they are to be 
stable and effective, must reside in re- 
ligion. 

In addition to the John Dewey Year- 
book, other recent books have tried— 
unsuccessfully, we think—to settle the 
question. For instance, Church and 
State in Education, by William C. 
Bower (Chicago. $1), W. S. Fleming’s 
God in Our Public Schools (National 
Reform Assn., Pittsburgh. $1.50), and 
the sixth chapter in American Educa- 
tion Under Fire, by V. T. Thayer 
(Harper. $2.50). 
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Generally speaking, secondary schools 
have enjoyed an unprecedented pros- 
perity since the war. This is especially 
true of private secondary schools. And 
it has been a fortunate circumstance. 
For with the growth of public educa- 
tion, it was becoming common to rele- 
gate private schools to a period ante- 
dating our education-for-democracy 
campaign. Many went so far as to in- 
timate that private schools are in some 
way undemocratic. But it would be a 
bad day for democracy if only public 
schools were strong in the nation. This 
fact emerges from the excellent study 
financed by the Carteret School Founda- 
tion and Endowment Fund, Our Inde- 
pendent Schools: The Private School in 
American Education, by Ernest B. 
Chamberlain (American Book Co. $2). 
Public-school education is presented in 
two other current publications: Our 
Young Folks, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher (Harcourt, Brace. $2.75) and 
Your School, Your Children, by Marie 
Syrkin (L. B. Fischer. $2.50). 

The former reports the main recom- 
mendations of the American Youth 
Commission, of which the authoress was 
a member. The “World of Tomorrow,” 
envisioned in the report, is secular, un- 
religious, strongly vocational. It is op- 
timistically labelled “For youth’s bet- 
terment”; but it seems to us hopelessly 
dull and one-sided, without that essen- 
tial drive and dynamism which youth 








yearns for and to which, under skilful 
guidance, it will respond. Miss Syrkin, 
an experienced high-school teacher, dis- 
cusses interestingly both the social and 
the intellectual function of the public 
high school. She has in view, it would 
seem, the parents of her pupils. She 
strongly accents the Negro and anti- 
Semitic problems on the social side, and 
the problems of mass-education stand- 
ards and what to read, on the intel- 
lectual side. 
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Higher education has not been in the 
book news in 1944 nearly as much as 
it was in the two previous years. Not- 
withstanding this, three books are worth 
noting: Arnold S. Nash’s The Univer- 
sity and the Modern World (Macmil- 
lan. $2.50), Algo D. Henderson’s Vital- 
izing Liberal Education (Harper. 
$2.50), and the symposium which Nor- 
man Foerster edited under title of The 
Humanities After the War (Princeton. 
$1.50). 

Mr. Nash views the “crisis in uni- 
versity education today” as having 
arisen from the crisis in liberal-capital- 
ist democracy. His method is to con- 
trast the background of the ancient 
Greek and the medieval culture with 
that of the liberal democratic university 


which “by rejecting any real attempt 
to discover and then teach a unified con- 
ception of life, refuses to be a univer- 
sity.” His remedy is the union of Chris- 
tian scholars (Protestant in the main) 


who would view it as part of their 
vocation as a Christian intelligentsia 
to create a Christian world view 
within which the conclusions of the 
specialized subjects of the univer- 
sity curriculum could be given their 
ultimate meaning in terms of a 
specifically Christian philosophy of 
man and of his relation to the his- 
torical process. 


“Vitalizing Liberal Education,” for 
Mr. Henderson, means training students 
to solve the social problems which are 
perplexing the world! The past is ser- 
viceable in this process, but only as a 
point of occasional reference. Vitality 
can be given to liberal education only 
by casting off the links that bind us to 
the past. We are living in a revolution- 
ary world and the colleges do not rec- 
ognize it yet. All of which is old “stuff” 
and not a little of the book seems to 
us also to be nonsense. 

Mr. Henderson would not agree with 
the authors of The Humanities After 
the War. Not at all. Yet the book is 
tremendously important. One cannot 


FICTION AND THE LITERARY SCENE 


DAY-BY-DAY perusal of the pub- 
lishers’ blurbs, the book-review jour- 
nals, the ad-men’s write-ups all seem to 
rise up before the compiler of a survey 
and wag admonitory fingers and caution 
in wheedling tones that it is really 
something of an impossibility to grade 
the novels and belles-lettres of the year. 
Yet, as one looks back on the past year, 
some books do begin to emerge from the 
pack. Even the brief prospect of a year 
gives an inkling of how time does a 
fairly thorough job of winnowing the 
candidates for literary immortality. 

So, the first portion of this round-up 
will nominate the books of 1944 which 
seem to the reviewer to have some little 
of the stuff in them that qualifies them 
to place or at least show, if not to win, 
in the Classical Handicap. 

First of all there come two books in 
the fiction field, the first of which I am 
quite sure is great literature; the second 
would be if only it were not quite so 
slight in scope. The first is Perelandra, 
by C. S. Lewis (Macmillan. $2). This 
is the most profoundly theological novel 
it has been my good fortune ever to 
read, and when I say theological, I do 
not mean that dogma smothers action 
and pace in a fog of smoke-of-the-lamp 
distinctions and casuistry. Though Or- 
iginal Sin and the Redemption are the 
marrow of the tale, there is, too, a ti- 
tanic physical fight that dims the Hom- 
eric struggle in Lorna Doone. There 
are villain and hero and the prize to be 
won; but I warn you that this truly 
great book is not easy reading—no great 


book is. There is, however, infinitely re- 
warding reading and re-reading in these 
pages and proof positive that the great 
truths of the Faith have in them all the 
drama and action and poignancy that is 
an inexhaustible source for literature, 
when a master of style and insight sets 
his hands to them. 

Mr. Kernan’s little novel, Now With 
the Morning Star (Scribner’s. $2.50), 
dealing with the life of a Cistercian lay- 
brother after his monastery has been 
taken over by the Nazis, is a saga of 
simple faith and its place in the rebuild- 
ing of the world. Its insights into the 
beauty and meaning of the monastic 
life, and the contrast of that life with 
Nazi brutality and hate give rise quite 
naturally to passages of deep theological 
import that do not, the reviewers in the 
secular press to the contrary notwith- 
standing, preach in purple patches. The 
book rises to a natural and moving cli- 
max; the characterization, at least of 
the central figure, is clear and indelible; 
the writing rises at times to poetic 
beauty and is always clean-cut and 
functional. Only the small canvas of the 
story prevents me from saying that here, 
too, is a piece of great literature. 

These two books are on a very high 
plane. If I feel a bit of a let-down in 
passing on to others, it is not to say 
that they are not truly excellent. Such 
a novel is Golden Rose, by Pamela 
Hinkson (Knopf, $2.50), an excel- 
lent story of India, whose highlight is 
the conversation toward the end be- 
tween Sister Francoise and Clare 


vitalize the liberal-arts tradition in 
America without first rediscovering it. 
Most of the colleges never had it, or 
have lost it years and years ago. The 
book under review should stimulate 
some schoolmaster to go a-hunting. He 
might bag the real thing. Then postwar 
planning would have a touch of realism. 

Two other books belong here. One is 
Lane Cooper’s Experiments in Educa- 
tion (Cornell. $2.50) which, after a bit 
of advice to the experimenters in cur- 
ricula, gives us the author’s own famous 
experiments in the teaching of English. 
The experiments were “unscientific,” 
but they wrote a glorious chapter in the 
history of English teaching at Cornell. 
Happy those who imitated them! The 
other book is a slender volume of three 
lectures delivered by C. S. Lewis at the 
University of Durham, called The 
Abolition of Man (Oxford. 85 cents). 
A more extended review is due this 
book. Suffice it here to name the lec- 
tures: “Men without Chests,” “The 
Way,” and “The Abolition of Man.” In 
the first, objective truth has its inning; 
the second speaks a good word for “ab- 
solutes”; and in the third a doctrine of 
value is established. But this is a sadly 
prosaic listing of a sumptuous literary 
and philosophical menu. 

ALLAN P. FARRELL 


Charters, wife of one man and in love 
with another. That conversation, in 
which the nun reveals the true meaning 
of love and the sacrifice it may entail, 
is admirable. The story is rather in- 
volved; the Indian atmosphere is lush; 
the conversations too long, but the 
Catholic tone and the depth of truth in 
it make it a truly fine piece of Catholic 
fiction. 

Dorothy Fremont Grant has essayed 
a difficult task in her Margaret Brent, 
Adventurer (Longmans, Green. $2.50). 
It is difficult because the story of early 
Catholic Maryland is _tantalizingly 
vague and has been sentimentalized too 
often in history and fiction. Mrs. Grant 
has removed some of the vagueness, at 
least in her central character, and made 
us realize the times and their problems 
in vivid fashion. For a glimpse into the 
cradle of Catholicism in this country, 
this novel is first-rate. 

Slighter in impact, but fresh, whole- 
some and Catholic in love for the vir- 
tues of family life and simplicity of liv- 
ing are Time for Each Other, by Mar- 
garet Lee Runbeck (Appleton. $2) and 
Lost Island, by James Norman Hall 
(Little, Brown. $2). The first shows a 
very lovely and loving home, mainly 
through the sayings of little Miss Boo, 
the daughter. It is funny and warm and 
altogether charming. Hall’s novel tells 
of the disrupting of life on an idyllic 
South Sea island when the American 
Navy moves in. It is a study of the 
inroads of the mechanical age, and is 
filled with a noble sympathy for the 
pastoral simplicity of the natives. Filled 
with the same feeling for the dignity of 
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THE RISEN 
SOLDIER 


By Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman 


Archbishop Spellman has written 
this book for those who have lost 
or fear the loss of loved ones in 
the fight to preserve our freedom. 
He expresses, clearly and beauti- 
fully, the real purpose of the 
Christian soldier’s sacrifice. He 
was inspired to write it by his 
close association with the men at 
the fighting front. The whole 
spirit of his message is one of 
confidence and hope; every one 
who reads it will gain renewed 
faith and a deep sense of con- 
solation. $1.00 


THE WORLD’S 
GREAT CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE 


Edited by GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
Introduction by WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


This anthology of the world’s greatest 
Catholic prose literature contains over 
200 selections from the writin of 
outstanding authors—a virtual library 
in one volume which covers a period 
of two thousand years. The scope of 
the book is wide — including short 
stories, essays, letters, biographies and 
extracts from famous longer books — 
and it presents a panorama of Catholic 
prose from the writings of the earl 
Church Fathers to our own day wit 
G. K. Chesterton and contemporaries. 
Biographical notes and a convenient 
index of authors are included. $3.00 


THE WORLD’S 
GREAT CATHOLIC 
POETRY 


Edited by THOMAS WALSH 


This, the most noted modern anthology 
of Catholic verse, is now available at 
a popular price. It contains over five 
hundred pages of poems of Catholic 
covering the entire 


fen ag - agen te ges gy ar- 
ranged. It cularly rich in trans- 
lations from geanish and South Amer- 
ican . It contains a special section 
of tholic poems by non-Catholic 
writers. Brief biographies of contribu- 
tors and indices of titles and a 

are included. $1.69 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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peoples we might think un-progressive 
because of their lack of the world’s 
wealth, is The Life and Death of Little 
Jo, by Robert Bright (Doubleday. $2). 
The scene is in Arizona, the characters 
Mexican-Americans, Catholic all. It is 
a simple tale of their daily lives and 
loves and struggles, all ending when 
Little Jo is inducted. The characters are 
good, but the special charm is in the 
deeply Catholic faith that underlies 
even the surface superstitions. 

An historical novel of tremendous 
sweep is Zofia Kossak’s Blessed Are the 
Meek (Roy. $3). It is laid in the thir- 
teenth century and tells, against a back- 
ground of the early life of Saint Francis 
of Assisi and the founding of the Fran- 
ciscans, the story of that century’s cru- 
sades, including the famous Children’s 
Crusade. Perhaps the wide action has 
rather dwarfed the characters; at any 
rate, they are not etched clearly. There 
is frankness in the references to the 
ecclesiastical abuses of the times; there 
is illicit love in the book, but never in- 
delicately portrayed, and indeed dras- 
tically punished. It is a fine effort to 
capture the simplicity of Catholic de- 
votion that Saint Francis breathed into 
the later Middle Ages. 

Rex Warner’s Return of the Traveler 
(Lippincott. $2) also essayed a deeply 
spiritual theme. It sought to answer the 
just-killed soldier’s question “Why was 
I killed?” By the strategem of having 
a clerical intermediator put this ques- 
tion to a group of cathedral pilgrims, 
many answers arise, based on patriot- 
ism, imperialism, etc., according to the 
bent and background of the answerers. 
Though a satisfying answer is not 
given, the book is thoughtful and a treat 
in fine prose. 

Leaving the novels of the past year 
that have chosen explicitly spiritual 
themes, we come to some that stand 
high for their more simply human 
values. Hard Facts, by Howard Spring 
(Viking. $2.50), stands high among 
them. Built around a newspaper of the 
title’s name, it is really the passionate 
love-story of a young minister who falls 
in love with a fine girl who had had, 
unfortunately, a shabby past, due mainly 
to brutal and immoral parents. The 
cleric’s forgiveness and understanding 
cannot go that far, and the romance 
ends tragically. Mr. Spring is quite 
Dickensian, and has given us here a 
splendid and moving story. Equally 
moving, though of rougher timber, is 
Howard Fast’s Freedom Road (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. $2.75), in which is 
told a forgotten side of the Reconstruc- 
tion after the Civil War. The Negroes 
were well on the way to solving the 
problem of living and working demo- 
cratically with the whites, when all the 
promise was wrecked by politicians and 
Southern landowners. The story is a 
little too black and white, but a pas- 
sionate plea for us to get back to that 
sane cooperation before it is too late. 
Similarly, the much _ controverted 
Strange Fruit, by Lillian Smith (Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock. $2.75), deals with 
the Negro question. The triumph of the 
book is the sincerity with which it con- 
vinces us of the real love that exists 
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between the white boy and the mulatto 
girl. Against this background of love 
but impossible marriage is told a stark 
and bitter story. It is strong meat, but 
by no means an obscene book, as has 
been said. It is a serious and sincere 
attempt to show the problem in its more 
startling aspects. 

As a contrast, Guerrilla, by Lord 
Dunsany (Bobbs, Merrill. $2.50), treats 
a subject that is stark and brutal, too 
—the underground movement in occu- 
pied Europe. The book is a triumph of 
that literary idealization that can give 
the essence of sudden death and ambush 
in a form that is almost idyllic. Finally, 
that superb storyteller, Hervey Allen, 
continues the saga of Salathiel Albine 
in Bedford Village (Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $2.50). This carries the story of 
the white man, raised by the Indians, 
to a stage where he enters the life of 
American civilization and seems all set 
for travels abroad. It is a fine picture 
of American frontier life. 

Shorter notice will fall to the fol- 
lowing novels. First of all, there is a 
group of historical fiction that can be 
recommended. Yankee Stranger, by 
Elswyth Thane (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $2.50), a story of the Civil War 
and of romance between North and 
South, is excellent for its picture of 
lovely, brave and truly Christian fam- 
ily life; Evelyn Eaton’s In What Torn 
Ship (Harper. $2.50), though not for 
adolescents, is a stirring story of Cor- 
sica’s fight for independence; Bruce 
Lancaster tells a good story of pre- 
Revolutionary days in Trumpet to 
Arms (Little, Brown. $2.75); Storm 
Against the Wind, by Helen Hull 
Jacobs (Dodd, Mead. $2.75), is also 
pre-Revolutionary, and deals with a 
young Loyalist who is converted to the 
“rebels’” side and seeks his fortunes in 
the West; finally, in Heaven Is Too 
High, Mildred Masterson McNeilly 
tells an original and authentic story of 
the colonization of Alaska by the Rus- 
sians (Morrow. $3). 

An unusual, if rather fantastic, theme 
was essayed by James A. Hyland in 
The Dove Flies South (Bruce. $2.50). 
By some strange chemistry, a white 
man who had always hated Negroes 
finds himself becoming their color. 
Granting the supposition, the story is a 
good psychological study of his chang- 
ing attitude as he sees their problems 
from their view. Something of the same 
change takes place in the protagonist of 
August Derleth’s Shadow of Night 
(Scribner’s. $2.50), which traces how a 
bitter hatred over a supposed murder is 
turned into great affection. In The 
Night Is Ending (Lippincott. $2.75), 
James Ronald has given us the figure 
of a strong and self-sacrificing woman 
in an enriching tale. She sacrifices love 
and comfort in her care for three 
orphaned children and for her mentally 
afflicted father. Perhaps she is a little 
too unbelievably heroic, but it is a good 
story. The same may be said for 
Lebanon, by Caroline Miller (Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50). The story is mainly 
excellent for its atmosphere, that of the 
deep South and the West. Through a 
life of disappointments, Lebanon, the 





heroine, is unfailingly and rather un- 
motivatedly sustained. The book, how- 
ever, is admirable for its treatment of 
nature. 

A delicate theme is well handled in 
Earth and High Heaven, by Gwethalyn 
Graham (Lippincott. $2.50)—the theme 
of marriage between Christian and Jew. 
Though the drama of this human re- 
lationship is warmly and understand- 
ingly handled, the love of the pair does 
come to a guilty fruition and the solu- 
tion of religious differences through 
mixed marriages causes us to keep our 
fingers crossed. Boston Adventure, by 
Jean Stafford (Harcourt, Brace. $2.75), 
is a fine study of a young foreign-par- 
ented girl being brought up in the stiff, 
conventional atmosphere of an earlier 
Boston’s Back Bay. It is rather a som- 
ber tale, but the character study is 
superb. 

Cluny Brown, by Margery Sharp 
(Little, Brown. $2.50) and Pastoral, by 
Nevil Shute (Morrow. $2.50), end this 
section. The first is a gay and light- 
headed story of a plain girl who blithely 
upsets all calculations about herself; the 
second is a very warm and sensitive 
love story with the RAF as a back- 
ground. Both are good. 

Merely for the sake of the record, 
and not because I recommend them, let 
me just catalog such books as Joseph 
the Provider, by Thomas Mann; The 
Razor’s Edge, by Somerset Maugham; 
Time Must Have a Stop, by Aldous 
Huxley; Forever Amber, by Kathleen 
Winsor. 


In the field of literary history and in- 
terpretation, the outstanding work has 
been Van Wyck Brooks’ The World of 
Washington Irving (Dutton. $3.75). It 
and its two predecessor volumes com- 
prise the best history of American let- 
ters that we have. Bernard De Voto’s 
The Literary Fallacy (Little, Brown. 
$2.50) roused a storm and will prove 
stimulating reading. The thésis is that 
the writers of the ’twenties betrayed the 
American cause by making literature 
superior to life and totally misinterpret- 
ing the American scene. 

Among strictly literary biographies, 
Charles Lamb and His Friends, by Will 
D. Howe (Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50) and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Life, by 
Eleanor Ruggles (Norton. $3.50), have 
been good, though the latter, with all its 
facts and figures straight, nevertheless 
falls into some misinterpretation of the 
priest-poet’s spirit. 

Finally, I would like to call your 
attention to the Selected Essays of Eric 
Gill, titled Jt Al Goes Together 
(Devin-Adair. $3.50). Here is a fine, 
concentrated chance to make the ac- 
quaintance of this provocative Catholic 
thinker. And for a neat package of 
some of the best poetry that has ap- 
peared in the past year, you can do no 
better than get Drink From the Rock 
(The Catholic Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica. $1.50), an anthology collected from 
the past ten years of Spirit. 

The literary scene has been a full 
one, and on the whole the books here 
winnowed can stand up quite well with 
any year’s. Harotp C. GARDINER. 
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A Book 
for Today 
that will Jar 
Your 
Complacency 


AMEN, 
AMEN 


by ENSIGN 
S. A. CONSTANTINO, Jr. 


No pious phrases, nor mincing of 
words here; potent, vital, alive, 
everyday, down to earth and 


straight from the shoulder talk 


ABOUT RELIGION 
ABOUT SEX 
ABOUT MONEY 


A young American speaking to 
the young-minded of all America 
in terms of today. 


Thomas J. Kelly, S.J. says in the Cath- 
olic Review Service, “Amen, Amen is a 
call to action. Careful readers will re- 
gard it as a threat. Unless its lesson 
is accepted there just doesn’t seem to be 
much point in carrying on as a nation.” 

$2.00 


At Your Bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








AMERICANS IN THE MIRROR OF BIOGRAPHY 


BIOGRAPHY EXERTS such a strong 
attraction for most of us that even the 
stirring and crucial military events of 
the past year could not completely 
quench our deep-seated curiosity about 
the lives and doings of the great and 
near-great, not only of today but of the 
past as well. Indeed, these very events 
have brought us a flood of personal ex- 
periences and reminiscences of the 
world-wide battle fronts, either auto- 
biographical or “as told to——.” Many 
of these tales are thrilling, some inspir- 
ing, but few, if any, of lasting interest 
or value. On the other hand, except for 
some fine magazine articles, there have 
not been as many “Lives” of our current 
military heroes as one would expect. 

Perhaps the most interesting of those 
published this year are: MacArthur and 
the War Against Japan, by Frazier 
Hunt (Scribner’s. $2.50) and Eisen- 
hower, Man and Soldier, by Francis T. 
Miller (Winston. $2). Mr. Hunt, a vet- 
eran correspondent of the last war and 
an expert on military matters, gives us 
an excellent chronological account of the 
campaigns in the Pacific but hardly 
an objective critical appraisal of Mac- 
Arthur as a man or a general. He is far 
too laudatory in treating of his hero— 
the man who never made a mistake, is 
beloved by all his men, the victim of 
political intrigue, and so on. Certainly 
MacArthur does not need that kind of 
defense. Mr. Miller’s sketch of the su- 
preme Commander of the Allied Forces 
on the Western Front is interesting but 
rather short on facts and gives too much 
space to the family background and 
ancestry of General Eisenhower. 

To the war books might be added 
Joseph C. Grew’s Ten Years in Japan 
(Simon and Shuster. $3.75). Ambassa- 
dor Grew gives us no startling revela- 
tions, no thrilling tale of Oriental in- 
trigue ; his calm, sober relation of events 
from 1931 to 1941 shows the inevitable 
march toward war; it was a situation 
in which no one could have succeeded 
and few have done so well. His was a 
“failure” of which any man might be 
proud. Another volume of interest—to 
those who realize the importance of the 
Polish question—is Dorothy Adams’ We 
Stood Alone (Longmans, Green. $3). 
These memoirs of a Boston girl who 
married Jan Kostanecki, a Polish in- 
tellectual and diplomat, give a vivid and 
surprising picture of what Poland was, 
the economic and social reforms accom- 
plished in the face of heartbreaking dif- 
ficulties, the active progressive life of a 
Catholic nation which was brought to 
ruin by the hordes of Germany and 
Russia. 

Turning to other wars, we have in 
the third volume of Lee’s Lieutenants, 
by Douglas S. Freeman (Scribner’s. 
$5) the outstanding American biogra- 
phy of the year. The appearance of the 
third and final volume of this work fin- 
ishes the story of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia and completes what will 
long stand as one of the greatest indi- 
vidual achievements in the field of mili- 
tary history. The work is much more 


I _——£ than a “multiple biography,” especially 
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the third volume, where the rapidly 
moving events of the last two years of 
war and the many changes in the ranks 
of general officers cause the narrative 
to heavily overshadow the biographical 
aspect. In the third volume, Longstreet, 
Stuart and Early, the chief corps com- 
manders, receive the fullest treatment 
and are almost the only ones of whom 
we get a clear picture, for the rapidly 
changing scenes with their numerous 
actors make a detailed presentation of 
each one impossible. The long technical 
analyses of Gettysburg, the Wilderness 
and second Valley campaigns are a bit 
out of proportion and make the bio- 
graphical link difficult to follow. In the 
Introduction, the author gives a list of 
“ten conclusions” which are an excellent 
summary of the scope and purpose of 
the whole work. These conclusions are 
as pertinent to our military policy today 
as they were in 1861, and deserve care- 
ful study by our present military and 
civil leaders. Freeman’s thorough grasp 
of his subject and expert handling of 
material make his work invaluable for 
officers of our armies and military stu- 
dents, but those very qualities make it a 
bit too technical and heavy for the ordi- 
nary reader. 

Interesting and scholarly lives of two 
other Confederate Generals also ap- 
peared during the past few months. 
Robert Henry’s First With the Most, 
is the story of Nathan B. Forrest, the 
wealthy business man and slave trader 
who became one of the most famous 
cavalry leaders of the Civil War, second 
only to Jeb Stuart in daring and ability, 
and who climaxed his career with the 
rather dubious distinction of founding 
the Ku Klux Klan (Bobbs, Merrill. $4). 
Ranger Mosby, by Virgil C. Jones 
(North Carolina. $3.50) gives us the 
thrilling adventures of John S. Mosby, 
the quiet-spoken young lawyer who en- 
listed as a private at the beginning of 
the war and two years later organized 
his own command of light cavalry whose 
daring raids and scouting expeditions 
in the Valley of Northern Virginia are 
one of the most thrilling episodes in the 
history of the Confederate Armies. 

Southern Statesmen are also repre- 
sented by Charles M. Wiltse’s John C. 
Calhoun: Nationalist, 1782-1828 ( Bobbs, 
Merrill. $3.75), a volume which fills a 
long-felt need in the field of American 
biography. The author gives us a full, 
clear and very readable account of an 
intelligent, aggressive and far-seeing 
statesman who for forty years exercised 
a tremendous influence on the political 
development of our country. Those to 
whom Calhoun is merely a name vague- 
ly associated with Nullification, States 
Rights and Slavery, will find in this 
book several hours of profitable as well 
as enjoyable reading. The author closes 
his story at the crucial year of 1828, a 
year which changed the whole course 
of Calhoun’s political life. May he soon 





The illustrations in this book sup- 
plement are by Victor J. Dowling. 




















give us a second volume covering the 
years of the slavery controversy. 

Turning to the New England scene, 
we have several interesting studies. Karl 
Schriftgiesser’s The Gentleman From 
Massachusetts (Little, Brown. $3) tells 
the story of Henry Cabot Lodge. He 
was the son of a wealthy and conserva- 
tive Boston family and his upbringing 
and education were such as to keep him 
from any contact with the common 
throng. A man of intelligence and abil- 
ity, with no need to work for a living, 
Lodge turned first to literature, then to 
politics. Having the right connections 
and political principles, he had no diffi- 
culty in securing a place in the State 
Legislature, then in the United States 
Senate, where his talents and ambition 
soon won him the power and impor- 
tance he craved. Remembered chiefly 
for his violent opposition to the League 
of Nations, he is often given the entire 
blame for the defeat of Wilson’s peace 
plans by those who trace all the evils of 
the present war to that failure. The ex- 
cellent background of American politics 
during the first twenty years of the 
present century, which the author 
sketches for us, makes the book well 
worth reading. Yankee From Olympus: 
Justice Holmes and His Family, by 
Catherine Bowen (Little, Brown. $3) 
also gives us a fine picture of American 
life during the last hundred years, but 
falls far short of being a definite biog- 
raphy of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The factual account of his life is clearly 
and charmingly told, but there is little 
in the way of interpretation; there is no 
analysis of Holmes’ pagan philosophy 
of life and of law which have had such 
a tragic influence on American juris- 
prudence. His was a totalitarian phi- 
losophy, holding that force was the es- 
sence of law. 

In George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel 
(Knopf. $3.50) Russel B. Nye recalls 
the interesting career of a forgotten his- 
torian. Scholar, Cabinet Minister and 
Ambassador as well as author of a ten- 
volume History of the United States, 
George Bancroft was one of the most 
prominent men of mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury America, but he and his History 
are both long since forgotten; no great 
loss as far as the “History” is con- 
cerned. A recent book on Woodrow 
Wilson shows the widespread interest 
in finding a basis for lasting peace and 
reflects the growing “Wilson legend.” 
Woodrow Wilson, by Gerald Johnson 
(Harper. $2), is an interesting pic- 
torial review of Wilson’s career, with 
explanatory text. 


Those interested in the current PAC 
activities will find much cause for alarm 
in Labor Lawyer, by Louis Waldman 
(Dutton. $3.50). It is the autobiography 
of the Ukrainian immigrant who has 
fought his way to the position of the 
most outstanding labor lawyer in the 
country. A professional Leftist who is 
in a position to know all the inside facts 
about radical methods and ideologies in 
the United States, Mr. Waldman bluntly 
charges that the Communist Party is 
using the “Popular Front” technique to 
gain control of the CIO and the New 
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on an interesting journey to the 
places where the poei lived and 
to the people he knew. A trilogy, 
FRAN 0 N: all in one, of travelog, biography, 
THOM ein and deep literary appreciation. 
men ce 5 Tentative price, $2.50 



































A fundamental diagnosis of the 
reason why Christianity is ap 
parently failing in the present 
crisis and an eloquent plea fc 
bringing Christianity back ir 
the home, the school, the parish 
and the market place. $2. 
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5. THE GLOWING LILY 6. A WORLD TO 
By EuGENIA MARKOWA | RECONSTRUCT 











the euthor has achieved © now By Guwo GonELLA Fo 
a ye : wutniagrdme ne } The salient points expressed by the 
stirring biography . ot rules ‘ the Pope in the direction of prin- for 
famous duchess-saint, Hedwig. || ciples for peace. “One of the Le 
Against a background of thir- j- most important books published ye 
teenth-century violence, this con- [| @& in English during the present ori 
sort of the Duke of Silesia prac- | crisis.” —The Sign. “It is domin- SS » 
ticed a life of extreme austerity ated by a group of powerful far- in 
ont eineiiaitent $1.25 reaching ideas... presented not 

simply as speculations but as a — 

stern moral imperative.”—A mer- 








ica. $3.50 


°. becaan MAN NEAREST ny SURVIVOR 
TO CHRIST 


By F. L. Firas, S.J. 


ri NEARE a | The nature and historic develop- SURVIVOR 








By Lt. Paut MADDEN 


The fascinating drama of a youn; 
lieutenant snatched from death 
by prayer after eleven harrowin{ 
days on a life raft. Rescued of 
the final day of a novena, the 
“Survivor” is convinced that hi 
rescue was miraculous. Simp 

told in terse style, it is the classi¢ 
life-raft story of World War I 

$1. 


_ ment of the devotion to Saint 

_ CHRIST _ Joseph. Here is a veritable the- 
ae = saurus of intensely interesting, 
little-known facts about Saint 
Joseph, gathered from scripture, 
patrology, history, and theology. 
From his espousal to his death, 
the author examines all available 
literature about St. Joseph. $2.50 














At your BOOKSTORE, or direct fror 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY—111 Montgomery Building 
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arth to men of good will” 





E 3. WAR IS MY PARISH 


Compiled by DororHy FREMONT GRANT 

The first comprehensive docu- 
cE ment of Catholic chaplains in 
World War II and the services 
they are rendering to men on all 





battle fronts. Here is the dram- 
atic account of chaplains advanc- 
ing into combat, side by side with 
their men, offering Mass and 
spiritual consolation to men in 
all parts of the world. $2.25 












7. FATHER TIM 


By Harotp J. McAuuirre, S.J. 


For 38 years Father Tim helped 
the poor, the destitute, the un- 
fortunate in the slums of St. 
Louis. Here is his life, simply, 
yet beautifully told . . . a fitting 
tribute to a great man who was 
a social worker more interested 
in people than in statistics. “A 
marvelous job.”—Books on Trial. 


$2.25 








11. — SMOKE OVER THE 
VATICAN 


By Don SHARKEY 


Every person concerned with 
World Affairs will want to own 
this popular description of the 
Vatican and of the man who 
rules it. 

“Mr. Sharkey gives ------.........! 
many items of informa- 
tion as well as clear, 
concise answers to many 


questions that puzzle 
Americans.”—The Sign. 
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4. THE SCARLET LILY 


By Epwarp F. MurpHy 


The Bruce-Extension Prize 
Novel ... the story of Mary 
Magdalene, the Scarlet Lily. 
Father Murphy has taken the 
brief account of Mary Magdalene 
from the Gospel and with imagi- 
nation and understanding pre- 
sents it in novel form. A novel 
of high literary quality with 
appeal to everyone on your 
Christmas list. $2.25 








8. MY FATHER'S WILL 


By Francis J. McGarric.e, S.J. 


Forcefully the author shows how 
conformity to God’s Will brings 
with it security, freedom from 
fear and anxiety, and a peace that 
is not of this world. It is a chal- 
lenging call to perfection—for 
above all else, man should labor 





to become a saint and here is a 
guide to help him on that road 
to sanctity. $2.75 


12. A MONTH 
OF ROSES 


: ROSES By Pere Faces 
OF Spi a A genuinely interesting and al- 
ee most startling book of medita- 
tions on the mysteries of the Ros- 
ary. Sisters, especially, will wel- 
come it as a gift which will live 
forever as an inspiration for 
greater appreciation and under- 
standing of the Rosary. $1.75 
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Deal. He is alarmed by the conviction 
that the liberty and opportunities which 
have given him and so many others a 
chance for success are in grave danger 
and, being in a position to know whence 
that danger comes, he does not hesitate 
to give names, dates and places. The 
result is a thrilling and explosive bit of 
Leftist labor history. Labor Baron: 
John L. Lewis, by James A. Weschler, 
a labor reporter for PM, is a very 
biased account of the most controversial 
figure in American labor today. The 
author follows the current party line of 
damning everyone who disagrees with 
Roosevelt and the New Deal (Morrow. 
$3). This being election year, we have 
had the usual campaign biographies in 
Mr. Roosevelt, by Compton Mackenzie 
( Dutton. $3.75) and Dewey, by Stanley 
Walker (Whittlesey. $2.50). 

The field of education has not been 
neglected. In Peabody of Groton (Cow- 
He McCann. $5) Frank D. Ashburn 
gives a laudatory account of the last 
disciple of Thomas Arnold who was 
successful in his attempt “to project 
nineteenth-century England into the 
American educational scene” and on a 
charming and cultured personality built 
a famous Prep School for the sons of 
the right families. In A Professor at 
Large, Dr. Stephen Duggan, Director 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, gives an interesting and charming 
account of his educational missions to 
many lands (Macmillan. $3.50). 

Of Catholic subjects very little of 
lasting interest or real value appeared 
during the past year. The best in this 
field is easily, Orestes Brownson, by 
Theodore Maynard (Macmillan. $3). A 
readable scholarly life of that famous 
convert has long been needed, and Dr. 


Maynard deserves our thanks for an 
interesting, even thrilling, story of that 
belligerent philosopher. For Orestes 
Brownson was certainly an interesting 
man. Intellectually the most distin- 
guished convert produced in this coun- 
try, his unflagging energy, zeal, blunt- 
ness and lack of tact kept him constant- 
ly embroiled in controversy with Cath- 
olics and Protestants alike. 

Tar-Heel Apostle, by John C. Mur- 
rett, M.M. (Longmans, Green. $2.50), 
tells the appealing and edifying story of 
Thomas Frederick Price, the Apostle of 
North Carolina and co-founder of Mary- 
knoll. Father Price, after twenty-five 
years of discouraging labor among his 
fellow Tar Heels in North Carolina, 
turned to the foreign mission field, 
joined Bishop Walsh in founding Mary- 
knoll, led the first band of its mission- 
aries to China, and died there in 1919. 
Those interested in Catholic education 
and social work will enjoy Mother 
Butler of Marymount, by Katherine 
Burton (Longmans, Green. $3) and 
Father Tim, by Harold J. McAuliffe, 
S.J. (Bruce. $2.25). Florence Werum 
has produced a fine translation of Father 
Edward Lecompte’s Glory of the Mo- 
hawks (Bruce. $2), which should make 
Kateri Tekakwitha better known and 
loved by American Catholics who are 
her own. 

Too late for this reviewer’s attention 
here are some biographies with will be 
worth watching for, among them No 
Shadow of Turning, by Katherine Bur- 
ton (Longmans. $2.50), a life of James 
Kent Stone, later Father Fidelis of the 
Paulists, and Bernard Baruch: Park 
Bench Statesman, by Carter Field 
(McGraw-Hill. $3). 

Francis J. GALLAGHER 


BIOGRAPHIES OF OTHER WORLD CITIZENS 


A POET, a mystic, a Welsh governess, 
a statesman and a Jesuit—these are the 
subjects of five top-flight biographies 
this year. Although written or edited 
in the midst of this global war’s violent 
and unpredictable alarms, they seem, 
nevertheless, to evoke an atmosphere of 
permanence and peace. 

Perhaps we were thinking of D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis’ magnificent Ronsard 
(Sheed and Ward. $3.50), a gusty, full- 
blooded adventure into Renaissance 
France. This stout volume should find a 
place on your bookshelves beside Ward’s 
Chesterton and Walsh’s monumental 
study of Saint Teresa of Avila. Ron- 
sard is in the great Catholic literary 
tradition. Few writers in the English 
language possess Lewis’ scholarship, 
wit, Gallic irony, enthusiasm, his keen 
ear for the music of poetry, or his 
ardent realistic faith which enables men 
to see Christendom, as Dawson and 
Belloc see it, from the inside. Some 
critics, J. B. Morton among them, think 
it likely that Lewis is the biographer 
that Ronsard, the indefatigable six- 
teenth-century French poet, would have 
chosen for himself. Certain it is that 
this exciting volume is one of the few 
biographies published in 1944 which is 
of permanent value. 


xiv 


The Ronsardian return from oblivion, 
Lewis asserts, is due to the fact that 
the French have had a bellyful in recent 
years of the paranoiac excesses of the 
Cocktail Age—Surrealism, for exampie 
—and have turned for refreshment to 
the pure lyricism and impeccable tech- 
nique of one of their master-poets. An- 
other reason why Ronsard has returned 
to our Machine Age is that he stands 
for so many noble and gracious things 
now in peril from within and without: 
the golden classic spirit, the funda- 
mental culture, the ancestral Catholicism 
which nourishes and supports it all. 

The Book of Margery Kempe: A 
Modern Version (Devin-Adair. $3.75), 
edited by W. Butler-Bowdon, is the 
amazing autobiography of an English 
mystic, a contemporary of Chaucer, the 
mother of fourteen children, a great 
traveler, and a forthright critic of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Her auto- 
biography, lost for almost five hundred 
years, has been found in our time. The 
present edition is a modernization of the 
English of the original text. As it is 
the first autobiography in the English 
tongue that has come down to us, the 
book, on that score alone, is of outstand- 
ing interest. 

The Occidental-Oriental career of an- 
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other remarkable woman, this time a 
little nineteenth-century Welsh woman 
in hoop-skirts who taught English to 
the children, wives and concubines of 
King Mongkut of Siam, is fascinatingly 
sketched in Margaret Landon’s Anna 
and the King of Siam (John Day. 
$3.50). The color and richness of this 
fabulous country are reviewed as in a 
pageant. Against a background of court 
intrigue and capriciousness, plucky 
Anna Leonowens sought to inculcate 
love of freedom in the minds and hearts 
of her royal pupils. She succeeded so 
well that Pviate Chulalongkorn became 
a fervent disciple of the teachings of 
Abraham Lincoln and, when he became 
king in 1873, his very first edict de- 
clared all his subjects free from slavery. 

Joseph H. Fichter’s James Laynez, 
Jesuit, (Herder. $3) is the first biogra- 
phy in English of the gifted priest to 
whom the Society of Jesus, and all of 
us, owe so much. For Laynez was the 
outstanding theologian of the Council 
of Trent. This is enough glory for one 
man but, in addition, Laynez was the 
counselor of Paul IV and Pius IV, and 
the superb leader who did most to pre- 
serve the Ignatian spirit in the hectic 
days after Saint Ignatius’ death in 1556. 





Geoffrey Bruun has written a fine 
objective biography of Clemenceau 
(Harvard University Press. $3), the 
third volume in the series of Makers 
of Modern Europe. The study, while 
not definitive, is particularly timely in 
view of the current discussion about 
what to do with Germany, and the Ger- 
mans, after V-E Day. A quarter of a 
century ago, a great many people were 
rather unsympathetic to France’s de- 
mands at the peace conference. Yet 
“The Tiger” lived to see many of his 
worst fears come true. Two years be- 
fore his death in 1929 he predicted that, 
when they wished and as they wished, 
the Boches would again invade France. 
And he was right. 

If foresight was Clemenceau’s out- 
standing quality, patience has been the 
touchstone of the personal and political 
philosophy of the Prime Minister of the 




















CONVENT BOARDING SCHOOL 


By Virginia Arville Kenny 


N utterly different and refreshingly unspoiled picture of a little girl's 
daily life in a convent boarding school. “Virginia Kenny achieves simple 
greatness in her remarkable first book. . . . A book for those who love or 
want to know how to love.”—Boston Herald $2.00 


SECRETS OF THE SAINTS 


By Henri Ghéon 


ey of the author’s most popular works: Secret of the Cure D’Ars, Secret 
of the Little Flower, Secret of Dow Bosco, and Secret of Margaret Mary. 
The secret of Henri Ghéon’s genius is that he manages to make saints ordi- 
nary people like ourselves without making them ordinary. $3.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Translated by Ronald Knox 


A’ entirely NEW translation of the New Testament, based upon the Latin 
Vulgate and best Greek codices. The pure English style, the fresh 
insight into familiar thought, and the faithful reproduction of the meaning 
of the original text, make this a brilliant and great work. $4.00 


CATHOLIC ART AND CULTURE 


By E. 1. Watkin 


AN analysis and a synthesis of the dynamic trends of Catholic art and 
culture from its origin in the Byzantine, its culmination in the Baroque 
and the coming greater advance. Forty illustrations covering the whole 
progress of Catholic art and architecture, make this a perfect gift volume. 

50 


SPEAKING OF HOW TO PRAY 


By Mary Perkins 


A DEEPLY human book showing how the Church’s theology and the liturgy 
can be integrated to make our lives and our prayers richer. The author 
again demonstrates her ability to talk of ecclesiastical things in the language 
of the laity. $2.75 
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Union of South Africa who, formerly 
Britain’s enemy, today substitutes for 
Winston Churchill in the British Inner 
War Cabinet. René Kraus’ Old Master: 
The Life of Jan Christiaan Smuts ( Dut- 
ton. $3.50) is an able full-length biog- 
raphy of the brilliant statesman who 
exercised such incredible patience and 
tolerance in his own faction-ridden 
country, and greatly advanced the cause 
of unity and cooperation among other 
nations and empires as well. Smuts 
helped to oust Imperial Germany from 
Africa in the last war and Mussolini 
in this one. Tomorrow he may be one 
of the builders of a new world order. 

Mark J. Gayn’s autobiography, /Jour- 
ney from the East (Knopf. $3.75), is 
the result of a crowded decade of lively 
journalistic experiences in the Far East. 
Being an indefatigable worker and with 
extraordinary opportunities for first- 
hand information, his book is crowded 
with facts and figures; with portraits 
of Chiang Kai-shek and Tojo, as well 
as many of the war lords and officials 
of China, Japan and Russia. He devotes 
a chapter to the history of the opium 
traffic with all its sinister ramifications. 

Markoosha Fischer’s My Lives In 
Russia (Harper. $2.75) is one of the 
few personal accounts to be written 
from a lifetime experience under both 
Tsarist and Soviet regimes. Born in 
Russia about the turn of the century, 
she saw the unhappiness which social 
injustice brought upon the people in the 
reactionary Romanov period. She lived 
for a time in Switzerland, Sweden and 
Germany, and spent two years in New 
York City. Returning to Russia in 1927, 
she witnessed many of the startling 
changes that took place under Com- 
munist auspices. Throughout the events 
of these years, as detailed by the author, 
runs the thread of the undying hope 
of the Russian people. Because Mrs. 


Fischer wanted to live freely and with- 
out fear, without the nightmare of heavy 
steps behind her door, and because she 
wanted her children to open their minds 
again, she and her family returned to 
the United States. Two of her sons are 
now in the American Army. 

W. E. Hart’s Hitler's Generals 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.75) is largely 
based on current records and reports of 
his anti-Nazi friends. Seven generals 
and two admirals—two of them, von 
Fritsch and Rommel, no longer living— 
are interestingly sketched in as many 
chapters. Out of western Europe comes 
David Cornel De Jong’s With a Dutch 
Accent (Harper. $2.75). It is a tale of 
repression and of bitter struggle with 
both internal and external environment, 
with Calvinism and poverty. Yet the 
author, whose odyssey begins in north- 
ern Friesland and ends in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has a unique power of por- 
traying sensuous beauty while yet con- 
noting the spiritual beauty of the mate- 
rial object described. 

For better understanding of the post- 
patristic period, we would suggest René 
Cadiou’s Origen: His Life at Alex- 
andria (Herder. $3.25). In his effort 
to arrive at a fuller understanding of 
Sacred Scriptures, this great teacher 
stressed the importance of the spiritual 
or mystical interpretation which he felt 
was not only useful for the richer de- 
velopment of the life of the soul but also 
necessary in passages in which the lit- 
eral sense is obscure. Though he never 
denied the importance of the literal 
sense, his emphasis upon the spiritual 
sense led his followers to neglect the 
historical facts related in the sacred 
text. M. Cadiou’s study is written with 
sympathy and understanding, and satis- 
factorily portrays the intellectual and 
religious background of these early-cen- 
tury days. 


RACISM AND OTHER SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


UNCERTAINTY is the breeding 
ground of social trouble. It is no coin- 
cidence that postwar periods are so 
troubled; for men’s minds are troubled 
by the complexity of the transition from 
war to peace. In their confusion, they 
turn easily to oversimplified solutions 
and readily accept the most available 
scapegoat to visit their anger on. Hitler 
found that a disorganized nation, be- 
wildered at world-wide economic col- 
lapse and suffering direly from its effects, 
could readily be led into making “‘inter- 
national Jewry” the cause of all its 
troubles. In our own country, the Ku 
Klux Klan battened upon the troublous 
*twenties, and hunted down Negroes, 
Jews and Catholics as the source of 
America’s evils. If we wish to avoid or 
to mitigate the troubles which many see 
coming after the war, on the national 
and international scale, it is essential 
that we remove, as far as possible, the 
uncertainties that give rise to blind 
hatreds, pogroms, class and race wars. 
Some of these uncertainties are treated 
in the books noticed in this section. 


xvi 


The race problem, for example. The 
war has highligted two aspects of 
this perennial American problem—the 
Negro question and the West Coast 
Japanese-American question. On the 
first—the Negro question—Gunnar 
Myrdal’s An American Dilemma (Har- 
per. $7.50) is easily the most important 
contribution of the year. His two big 
volumes, for all their meticulous schol- 
arship, read very easily, though they 
will not leave the thoughtful reader 
easy. Dr. Myrdal poses clearly the in- 
exorable dilemma which we have too 
easily evaded for generations. Lincoln 
put it in another form: America can- 
not exist half slave and half free. Even 
more, one must conclude that it can- 
not exist with half the population only 
theoretically free—liable to all civic du- 
ties and denied basic civic rights. An- 
other volume in the same series, Otto 
Klineberg’s Characteristics of the 
American Negro (Harper. $4) applies 
the acid of exact scientific testing to 
many a myth and misconception, with 
surprising results. The Catholic Univer- 
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Of greater popular interest is the 
fascinating story of the suppression and 
restoration of the Society of Jesus. 
Robert G. North’s The General Who 
Rebuilt the Jesuits (Bruce. $3) vividly 
recounts the career of the saintly Hol- 
lander, John Philip Roothaan, twenty- 
first General of the Society of Jesus, 
who was chosen to rebuild the Society 
after its providential restoration by Pius 
VI in 1814. Prior to the Napoleonic 
period, the Jesuit Order, or a small 
remnant of it, somehow managed to 
maintain itself, of all places, in Russia. 
Having suffered exile and persecution, 
Father Roothaan became the restorer 
of the Bollandists, that monumental en- 
terprise of sacred biography; the 
founder of the world-famous Jesuit 
periodical, Civilta Cattolica, which so 
influenced the Catholic role in politics 
and social progress; the friend of 
Montalembert and Lacordaire, vitaliz- 
ing through them the religious move- 
ments they directed. But his success in 
rebuilding the Society of Jesus was so 
noteworthy that he is known today prin- 
cipally as the Second Founder of the 
Jesuit Order. 

The best bargain in biography this 
year is the late Henri Gheon’s Secrets 
of the Saints (Sheed and Ward. $3), 
which contains under one cover the pre- 
viously published biographies of the 
Curé d’Ars, Saint Margaret Mary, the 
Little Flower, and Saint John Bosco. 

Two autobiographies of travelers will 
end our list; both are adventure-packed 
and good reading. Olaf Swenson tells of 
forty years of fur-trading in Northwest 
of the World (Dodd, Mead. $3) and 
Arthur Loveridge of almost as long in 
naturalist wild-game hunting in Many 
Happy Days I’ve Squandered (Harper. 
$2.75). Those who enjoy fireside travel- 
ing will like these. 

Joun J. O’Connor 


sity’s symposium Race: Nation: Person 
(Barnes and Noble. $3.75), inspired 
and directed by the late Bishop Cor- 
rigan, is an exposition of the racist doc- 
trines in the light of ethics and theology, 
by noted American and European Cath- 
olic scholars. A study of these doctrines 
is essential for any intelligent opposition 
to racist heresy, whose roots are found 
in very unexpected places. 

The treatment of the West Coast 
Japanese-Americans carried the Federal 
Government, in the words of Mr. Justice 
Murphy, “to the very brink of constitu- 
tional power.” Carey McWilliam’s 
Prejudice (Little, Brown. $3) lifts the 
lid off a very malodorous hell-broth that 
has been brewing for forty years on the 
West Coast. The reader will finish it 
with a conviction that America must 
clean its racial house if it is not to be 
conquered at home by what it is fight- 
ing against abroad. 

If contemplation of the racial picture 
leaves you depressed, Agnes E. Meyer’s 
Journey Through Chaos (Harcourt, 
Brace. $3) will do nothing to cheer 
you. In a kaleidoscopic survey of the 
home front in twenty-six States, she 
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Books by— 
Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P. 
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Father Garrigou-Lagrange is one of the most in- 
teresting and powerful figures in the current Thom- 
istic resurgence, for many years a member of the 
faculty of the Angelico, the Dominican institute of 
higher ecclesiastical studies in Rome. It is safe to 
say that no living man, not even Maritain or Sertil- 
langes, has done more to advance the cause of Cath- 
olic thought than he. Since the death of Gardeil, 
his former teacher, and Hugon, his associate, he has 
been the regularly acknowledged leader of the Thom- 
istic movement. One of the most prolific writers of 
this generation, he is at the same time one of the 
most powerful and profound . . . Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange does not owe his preeminence in the realm 
of Catholic thought to the number of his productions, 
but to the peculiar vigor and intensity of his under- 
standing. —The Dominicana 


GOD: HIS EXISTENCE AND HIS NATURE. A 
Thomistic Solution of Certain Agnostic Antinom- 
ies. Translated from the Fifth French Edition by 
Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., D.D. 


Vol. I. The Existence of God. $3.00 
Vol. II. The Nature of God and His Attributes. 
4.00 


THE ONE GOD. A Commentary on the First Part 
of St. Thomas’ Theological Summa. Translated 
by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., S.T.D. $6.00 


PROVIDENCE. Translated by Dom Bede Rose, 
O.S.B., D.D. $2.75 


PREDESTINATION. Translated by Dom Bede 
Rose, O.S.B., D.D. $3.00 


REPRINTING: Ready after Jan. 1, 1945 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND CONTEM- 
PLATION. According to St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. John of the Cross. Translated by Sister 
M. Timothea, O.P. 


2 ro t ] 


Sk. Herder Aook Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Foreword by His Eminence, the late 
William Cardinal O’Connell 
Archbishop of Boston 








HIS record of over three hun- 

dred years of Catholicism is one 
that should arouse a thrill of pride 
in Catholic hearts. With great schol. 
arship and felicity of expression, the 
authors have built a historical monu- 
ment that tells of the glory of the 
Church in America.”—The Sign 
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finds a demoralized America. Perhaps 
you had better turn to D. W. Brogan’s 
American Character (Knopf. $2.50) 
and Merle Curti’s Growth of American 
Thought (Harper. $5) for some long- 
term consolation. Professor Brogan, of 
Cambridge University, England, finds 
that, in the past, pessimists about Ameri- 
ca have always been wrong, and he 
thinks that they are wrong again. His 
work is mature and urbane, and he ap- 
proaches America with one eye on its 
history and another on the fundamental 
soundness of its people. He reads easily, 
but can cut close to the bone. A book 
like this, by an intelligent and broad- 
minded foreigner, is valuable reading 
for Americans, setting, as it does, the 
familiar facts of our history in an un- 
familiar perspective. Merle Curti’s book 
suffers from a lack of emphasis on the 
Catholic contribution to American 
thought; but nevertheless achieves a 
solid—and consoling—estimate of the 
American character, arrived at by a 
different route from that chosen by Pro- 
fessor Brogan. For those who believe 
in the molding of history by human wills 
rather than by any form of determin- 
ism, these books will give hope of a 
better America. 

Two special American problems are 
treated in The Veteran Comes Back, by 
Willard Waller (Dryden Press. $2.75) 
and Majority Rule and Minority Rights, 
by Henry Steel Commager (Oxford. 
$1.50). 

Our country has traditionally been 
generous with its returning soldiers; 
but it is being borne in on us at last 
that generosity and good intentions are 
not enough. We must understand that 
the veteran needs more than money and 
a job. He needs understanding, he needs 
help to fit himself again into civilian 
life. This war, more than any previous 
war, has torn men out of their accus- 
tomed ways and subjected them to 
stresses and strains they never would 
have thought possible. When they come 
home, they will need sympathy, help and 
understanding, until the torque in their 
souls is removed. Mr. Waller sees work 
for parents, educators, priests, counsel- 
ors as well as for politicians in the han- 
dling of the returned veteran. His book 
does not give serious consideration to 
the supernatural aids to rehabilitation; 
but as a warning as to what lies ahead 
and a pointing of the right direction, it 
should be known to all who will have to 
deal with our soldiers after their return. 

The Supreme Court has had its share 
of the limelight during the past year; 
and it has been criticized both from 
without and within. Its function of re- 
viewing Acts of Congress and, when 
necessary, declaring them unconstitu- 
tional is deeply embedded in the Ameri- 
can political system; but that has not 
saved it from attack. More than once in 
recent years it has been under fire as 
“undemocratic.” Political thinkers have 
asked what becomes of our democracy 
if nine men, not responsible to the 
people, can overturn the will of the 
people as expressed in the majority vote 
of Congress. (Ironically enough, it has 
otten been attacked for not overturning 
Acts of Congress; it depends very much 
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on whose ox is gored.) Professor Com- 
mager, in Majority Rule and Minority 
Rights, is among those who fear for 
democracy if the Court is allowed to re- 
tain its function of review and its power 
to declare laws unconstitutional. Many 
minority groups, remembering grate- 
fully the protection afforded them by 
the Court in times past, will hardly 
agree. 

Freedom from Fear—the fear of 
want, of sickness, of old age—is the 
theme of Sir William H. Beveridge’s 
The Pillars of Security (Macmillan. 
$2.50) and Louis H. Pink’s Freedom 
From Fear (Harper. $2.50). Beveridge 
is known the world over for his famous 
Plan, which he here tries to reduce to 
workable reading proportions for those 
who have not the time, energy or ability 
to tackle his massive Report. Mr. Pink, 
speaking from this side of the Atlantic, 
shows a ready and constructive knowl- 
edge both of Federal social legislation 
and Papal social objectives. The two 
books should complement each other 
nicely for the student or layman who 
wishes to get a good idea of what is 
being done both here and in Great 
Britain. 

We are not only in a world war, says 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen in Philosophies 
at War (Scribner’s. $2); we are in the 
midst of a world revolution. Three 


world philosophies are struggling for 
supremacy —the Totalitarian, which 
makes man the creature and tool of the 
group (whether racial, social or eco- 
nomic); the Secularist, which, by re- 
ducing man to the purely material and 
animal level, without any absolute creed 
or code, would ultimately achieve, in 
the words of C. S. Lewis, the abolition 
of man; and the Christian tradition, 
which shares with the true Jewish tra- 
dition the belief in a Creator, who cre- 
ated all men equal and to whose law 
men and nations are subject. 

This struggle is being waged relent- 
lessly on both sides of the barricades 
which carry the flag of democracy. We 
who value true democracy may conquer 
its present armed enemies and lose the 
fight to those in our own ranks. Mon- 
signor Sheen’s book is a clear and lucid 
exposition of the warring philosophies 
and of the great issues that depend on 
the outcome of their battle. He shows 
the workings of each in our present 
world. This is a manual of arms for 
every American, for everyone who 
wants human values to be preserved. 
It is essential reading for all who would 
know what we are fighting for in this 
war, and especially what we are fight- 
ing against. The soldier must be able 
at all times to recognize the enemy when 
he sees him. CHARLES KEENAN 


SAINTS AND WHAT MAKES THEM SO 


GLEANINGS IN THE FIELD of 
Hagiography have been rather meager 
this past year. No doubt the war is 
largely responsible for that. In the first 
place it made it difficult, in many cases 
impossible, to get at the necessary 
sources. Then, too, we are so preoccu- 
pied with the doings of generals and 
statesmen in our war-torn world that 
we have neither the leisure nor the dis- 
position to browse quietly over the rec- 
ords of Saints. 

But if the output has been low, there 
is compensation in the fact that the 
quality of what has been published is 
unusually high. It is not true, of course, 
to say that the old-style “Life of Saints” 
did more harm than good. After all, 
those books did serve an essential pur- 
pose. They at least kept the memory of 
the Saints before us and, in spite of 
their dulness, instructed us in the meth- 
ods and technique of sanctity. But they 
did it in such an uninspiring way that 
they created a definite distaste for a 
subject that in itself is full of charm 
and fascination. The new method of pre- 
senting the Saints as human beings who 
achieved sanctity and were not born 
with it ready-made is a vast improve- 
ment. The few books listed below are 
notably fine examples of this. 

We begin with Caryll Houselander’s 
The Reed of God (Sheed and Ward. 
$2). This can scarcely be called a biog- 
raphy of Our Lady in the technical 
sense, but it so beautifully presents the 
meaning and value of her life for ours 
that it fulfils the central purpose of a 
good biography. With her first book, 
This War Is the Passion, Miss House- 
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lander established herself as a spiritual 
writer of wisdom and insight. This 
book manifests the masculine strength 
and vigor of the spirituality which she 
advocates. For she presents a ruthless 
challenge to our mediocrity. Why is it 
that we who bear within us the Holy 
Spirit, the Spirit of light and love, are 
so tepid, so cowardly in our hesitation 
to embrace fully and live strongly the 
Christ-life? Miss Houselander finds the 
answer in our tendency to water down 
and devitalize the Gospel. We contrive 
for ourselves an imaginary Christ—a 
Christ who consoles but fails to chal- 
lenge and arouse. We concentrate on 
the comforting things in His message 
and neglect the things that are hard and 
make severe demands on us. She then 
presents the example of Our Lady as a 
corrective of this tendency. By imitating 
her life of total surrender and unwearied 
service, we will find freedom from the 
petty fears and little anxieties which 
keep us on a low level of spirituality 
and prevent us from carrying out in the 
routine details of our daily lives the im- 
plications of the Gospel. 

Saint Dominic and His Work, by 
Pierre Mandonnet, O.P. (Herder. $5) 
belongs to the totally different category 
of historical biography. It is a scholarly 
work by an eminent historian, which 
presents the life of Saint Dominic in its 
historical setting. It gives us a compre- 
hensive, well documented and detailed 
picture of the state of the Church in 
Europe at the end of the twelfth and 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
In doing so it provides us with the back- 
ground necessary fully to appreciate the 
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greatness of the Saint and the value of 
his service to the Church. For it pre- 
sents him as the instrument providen- 
tially prepared by God to meet the needs 
of the Church in a very critical period 
of her history. Ignorance in the clergy, 
heresy and rebellion among the laity 
were the outstanding evils of the day. 
They had already caused widespread 
disintegration in the Church and threat- 
ened greater disasters. The various ex- 
pedients tried by Pope Innocent III to 
stamp them out had proved unavailing. 
Dominic and the Order which he found- 
ed at last furnished an effective remedy. 
Saint Dominic and His Work not only 
tells a fascinating story, it also supplies 
a long felt need for a scholarly account 
of the origins of the Dominicans. 

Such a vast literature already exists 
on Saint Paul that one wonders when 
he picks up a new book on that subject 
what the author can possibly have to 
say that is new. But then, novelty in the 
material presented in a work on Saint 
Paul is neither necessary nor desirable. 
Most of the new things said in recent 
years about the Apostle to the Gentiles 
have not been discovered; they were 
invented by liberal writers who were so 
fascinated with their own unfounded 
conjectures that they could not be both- 
ered with any squeamish regard for 
facts. But if newness is scarcely possible 
in the matter, there is room for fresh- 
ness and originality in the manner of 
presentation. After all, great Saints, 
like great truths, have to be restated for 
each generation in terms that are fa- 
miliar to it. The Rt. Rev. Joseph Holz- 
ner has done that very successfully in 








“‘In every way a most wonderful book’ 


Now With the 
Morning Star 


THOMAS KERNAN 


The moving and dramatic story of Brother 
Nicholas, cast out of his monastic home when 
the Nazis dissolved the monastery, and how 
he re-made his life in a war-mad world. 


his Paul of Tarsus (Herder. $5). This 
is a scholarly work which goes deeply 
into a wide range of learned subjects. 
But the author handles his erudition 
skilfully and presents it in vivid narra- 
tive style. The result is a volume which 
both meets the demands of the critical 
scholar and tells an interesting story 
for the general reader. 

The fascination which Catholic Saints 
have had for non-Catholic writers has 
had happy consequences. It has resulted 
in some of the finest work that has been 
done in recent years in the field of 
Hagiography. Now another talented 
non-Catholic has fallen under the spell, 
and the result is a beautifully done book 
on the two Carmelite Teresas, The 
Eagle and the Dove, by V. Sackville- 
West (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00). As 
soon as one learns that this is a double 
biography which includes between the 
covers of one book a comparative study 
of the two Saints Teresa, he is likely 
to say to himself: “Why didn’t someone 
think of that before?” It seems such 
an obvious idea now that it has been 
done. Because if ever two saints pre- 
sented interesting points of similarily 
and contrast, these two do. The title of 
the book immediately calls our attention 
to the strongest point of contrast, the 
forceful, practical nature of Teresa of 
Avila and the gentleness of the Little 
Flower. The author carries the com- 
parison through in a study that throws 
a new light on the familiar details in 
the life of each. Miss Sackville-West is 
an Anglican but she handles her sub- 
ject throughout with reverence and sym- 
pathy. She is intensely sincere, patent- 
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A book of importance to every thought- 
ful American 


Seven Pillars 
of Peace 


FULTON J. SHEEN 


Author of “Philosophies at War,” etc. 
Monsignor Sheen here deals with the foun- 
dations of the peace that will follow the 
War, rather than its superst: ucture. 

The author lays down seven basic con- 


ly honest, intelligent in her appraisal of 
the human element in the two Saints 
and respectful even where she is criti- 
cal. Her re-creation of the two char- 
acters is admirably done, and the indi- 
vidual bent of their respective sanctity 
she sets well against their family back- 
grounds and early training. But the book 
is more than a mere biography. It has 
the added value and interest of a study 
in mysticism. This is not presented in 
any formal, systematic way but scat- 
tered throughout the book in the form 
of penetrating observations on penance, 
mortification and the value of technique 
in prayer. There are unfortunately some 
few emphases which Catholics may find 
offensive. These detract from but do not 
destroy the essential worth of this really 
fine book. 

Carmelite Saints have fared well this 
past year, for another non-Catholic, E. 
Allison Peers, has written a small but 
intensely interesting volume on Saint 
John of the Cross. Dr. Peers is one of 
the greatest living authorities on the 
life and work of the Spanish reformers 
of the Carmelites. In his Spirit of Flame 
(Morehouse-Gorham Co. $2), he gives 
us the results of his many years of re- 
search into the reformation of Carmel. 
It possesses therefore the merit of fine 
scholarship. But the scholarship is so 
neatly woven into the fabric of his 
graceful and vivid style that the com- 
bination makes an informing and very 
readable study of this greatest of Chris- 
tian mystics. 

In Mirror of Christ: Francis of Assisi 
(St. Anthony Guild Press. $2.50) Father 
Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., has given us 
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a brilliantly written and sympathetic 
study of the Saint, which will counter- 
act the all-too-humanitarian approach 
so many people make, forgetting that 
one of his great devotions was loyalty 
to the Holy See. 

The Problem of Pain is a formidable 
title to give a book. In itself it would 
immediately discourage most prospec- 
tive buyers. We feel that the author 
cannot possibly say anything that has 
not been said before, nor can he hope 
to say it half so well as the great mas- 
ters who have wrestled with this prob- 
lem before him. We feel, too, that he 
can only lead us to the point where we 
bow our heads in submission and cry 
out with Augustine: “How incompre- 
hensible are His ways.” So why go over 
all that again? But pain itself persists 
and in the tragic misery of our war- 
torn world millions are turning over in 
their bewildered minds the same old 
anguished doubts and queries. We must 
try to give them the old answers, un- 
satisfactory as they are. 

We are fortunate in having a writer 
who brings to old subjects a gift for an 
arrestingly fresh and novel treatment. 
Those who are familiar with Mr. C. S. 
Lewis’s previously published works on 
spiritual topics will not be deterred by 
the title of this book, The Problem of 
Pain (Macmillan. $1.50). They know 
beforehand that his original and pene- 
trating intellect will succeed in throw- 
ing a new light on this old mystery. Nor 
will they be disappointed. Mr. Lewis 
tackles all the old objections which the 
pessimists have drawn from the evil in 
the world against the existence and 
goodness of God and disposes of them 
with clear and common-sense replies. 
His chapters on Heaven and Hell re- 
veal the same spiritual insight that 
marked the Screwtape Letters, and his 
hearty honesty in saying that he does 
not know when he finds himself con- 
fronted with insolvable difficulties is re- 
assuring. The professional theologian 
will detect some questionable theology 
here and there, but the mark of a good 
theological mind is not that it never 
makes mistakes, but that it is willing to 
acknowledge them when they are shown 
to be mistakes. This Mr. Lewis is pre- 
pared to do. 

In My Father's Will (Bruce. $2.75) 
Rev. Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J., has 


taken the text from Saint Paul, “This 
is the will of God, your sanctification,” 
and made it the basis for an inspiring 
volume on conformity to the will of 
God. The author is a theologian who 
reveals a wide acquaintance with pro- 
fane as well as sacred literature and 
uses it to happy advantage in illustrat- 
ing and enlivening spiritual doctrine. 
Amen, Amen, by S. A. Constantino, Jr. 
(Harper. $2), is a powerfully written 
presentation of the case for the Catholic 
Church and its teachings, directed to 
the religionless and the churchless. The 
author is a young officer in the air- 
corps who knows his generation well 
and speaks its language convincingly. 
It is an excellent book for the men and 
women in the service, especially those 
who live without church and God. 

Lent, A Liturgical Commentary on 
the Lessons and Gospels, by Conrad 
Pepler, O.S.B. (Herder. $4), is a book 
of spiritual reading for Lent that pos- 
sesses real merit. The author has drawn 
his materials from his extensive knowl- 
edge of Theology, Asceticism, Liturgy, 
the writings of the Fathers and the his- 
tory of Lenten observances. He molds 
them into a remarkably successful com- 
bination of sound doctrinal instruction 
on the meaning of the Christian life and 
practical guidance for its richer and 
fuller living in accordance with the 
spirit of Lent. 

The Pastoral Care of Souls, by Rev. 
Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M. and others 
(Herder. $3), is a translation from the 
German. It is a collection of sixteen 
essays by as many different authors. 
Although it was written for the Ger- 
man clergy to help them meet one of 
their problems, priests elsewhere who 
read it will find in it a stimulus to re- 
view their seminary studies and to ac- 
quire “a knowledge of the times and an 
understanding of the cares that press 
upon the men of the times.” The Asceti- 
cal Life, by Pascal P. Parente (Herder. 
$2.50), is an outgrowth of the author’s 
lectures in ascetical theology at Cath- 
olic University. It is a short, orderly 
and simple explanation of the ascetical 
life intended primarily for seminarians 
and priests. Clear definitions of terms, 
frequent quotations from the Fathers 
and a twelve-page bibliography make it 
a handy book to have around. 

Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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Autobiography 
by John Mathias Haffert 


Someone said of this book that it was 
“dynamite.” By that he meant that it 
was spiritually frank almost to the point 
that one hardly knows how, in the hands 
of a wide variety of readers, it will 
explode. 


“But why should I wait twenty-five 
years,” the author asks in his fore. 
word, “when a generation of American 
Catholics would have missed this mes- 


sage... ?” 


There are MANY BOOKS ADVER- 
TISED IN THIS ISSUE OF AMERICA, 
but mark our prediction that, just as 
Mr. Haffert’s first book . . . Mary in 
Her Scapular Promise . . . sold almost 
20,000 copies in two years, From a 
Morning Prayer WILL BE A BEST 
SELLER, among ascetical books, too. 


More we cannot say, because the book 
is done too delicately to allow piece- 
meal postering. You will have to read it! 

$2.00 
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By Mary Brabson Littleton 


Two hundred pages, with fifteen hand- 
some illustrations, of spot-minute spiri- 
tual reading . . . of which Helen Dortch 
Longstreet said: “There is nothing like 
it in the language of any other country.” 
- . » A book by a Convert to Catholi- 
cism, which was recommended by an 
American Cardinal for distribution to 
our President, to his Cabinet, and to 
members of the House and Senate! 
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THE NEWMAN BOOK SHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 


Please enter our order for tie books checked. 
») 





NEW FALL TITLES 


Essays in Modern Scholasticism 


IN HONOR OF John F. McCormick, S.J. 
Edited by Dr. Anton Charles Pegis, Ph.D. 
8vo Cloth ' 

Contributors: John J. Wellmuth, S.J.—Gerald B. 
Phelan—Francis E. McMahon—James A. McWilliams 
—Kato Kiszely-Payzs—Gerard Smith, S.J—John D. 
McKian—Edward Sutfin—Victor M. Hamm—aAl- 
phonse Vonderahe—Vincent Herr, S.J.—G. Kasten 
Tallmadge—Chaire C. RiedI—Mary C. Caffrey—An- 
ton C. Pegis. 


LIMITED EDITION OF ONLY 500 COPIES 


+ 


THE “RHYTHM” IN MARRIAGE AND CHRISTIAN 
MORALITY: Including a discussion of practical 
rx in married life. By Orville Griese, §.T.D., 


144p Price $2.25 
WITH THE HELP OF THY GRACE. John V 
Matthews, S.J. 

113p $1.50 
This book should prove of definite value to all who 


are seriously trying to lead a holy life: priests, 
sisters and lay persons—Father LeBuffe, S.J. 


READY IN JANUARY 


Moral Theology 


With Special Reference to the Code of Canon Law 


By REV. HERIBERT JONE, O.F.M.Cap., J.C.D. 
Englished and Adapted to the Code and Customs 
of the United States of America 
By REV URBAN ADELMAN, O.F.M.Cap., J.C.D. 
Approximately 800 pages Price $3.00 





Ud WILL YOU HELP US REPRINT? 


THE HISTORY OF RICHARD RAYNAL, 
SOLITARY 

By Robert Hugh Benson. 
257p Price $2.25 


SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION PRICE $1.50 
“He loved this book, and to the end thought it the 
most artistic of his works.” “A book allied in a 
hundred ways to Mr. Montgomery Carmichael’s 
John William Walshe.”—Father Martindale, S.J. 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. Moritz Meschler, S.J. 
240p Price $2.00 


This excellent treatise reduces the spiritual life to 
its three fundamental foundations: prayer, love and 
self denial. 


SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION PRICE $1.50 


THE HOUSE OF GOLD: Lenten Sermons 
By Father Bede Jarrett, O.P. 
292p Price $2.50 


The greater part of the book is devoted to a treat- 
ment of Catholic ideals in courtship, marriage, and 
family life and of the problems confronting those 
who strive after these ideals under modern con- 
ditions. 


SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION PRICE $1.75 
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Give Worthwhile Books for Christmas 


“A book not worth owning is mot worth reading” 





A fascinating chronicle of Catholic England 
THE BOOK OF 


Margery Kempe 


Edited by W. Butler-Bowdon 
$3.75 


A LITERARY DISCOVERY OF TOP RANK — THE EARLIEST BIOGRAPHY 
KNOWN IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE. LOST FOR 500 YEARS, IT IS NOW 
PUBLISHED IN AMERICA FOR THE FIRST TIME, AND HAS BEEN AC- 
CLAIMED AS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT FINDS IN THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

“A definite find or jewel of medieval belles lettres.’ —The Commonweal 

“Should be required reading for students of English history.”—Sigrid Undset in New York Times. 


“Historians, English scholars, theologians, will welcome the happy chance that brought Margery Kempe’s 
book to light.”—America. 





A HANDBOOK FOR 
NURSES’ AIDES 


OUR COAST 
GUARD ACADEMY 


by Katherine Orbison by Riley Hughes 
$2.00 
4th printing 
145 line drawings 
Used by Nurses’ Aides through- 
out the country. A perfect gift 
for hospital volunteers. 


$2.00 
illustrated 
The only book—and a good one 
—on the up-and-comi rival of 
Annapolis and West Point. For 
boys who like the sea and want a 
commission. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by ERIC GILL 
With 36 gravure illustrations by the author 
Sth printing 
$3.50 


“Gill’s sculpture may endure or it may be shat- 
tered by the missiles of war. His autobiography 
must endure because it has integrity.”—Randolph 
Bartlett, The New York Sun 





CLOUDS, AIR AND PADDY THE COPE 


WIND The Autobiography of 
A iii Patrick Gallagher 


50 
by Eric Sloane 4th printing 

The epic tale of an Irish com- 
munity’s victory over poverty and 
starvation. 

“The sort of success story we 
want to hear these 3.” — 
Padraic Colum in N. Y. Sun 


$3.00 
3rd printing. Size 9 x 12 


The weather-book used by our 
Air Forces in flight training. 
For the outdoors man or woman. 


by ERIC GILL 
SELECTED ESSAYS 
With 28 pages of illustrations by the author 
$3.50 
For those concerned with the post-war world and 
the shape of things to come, there is no better 
tonic than Gill’s essays. “I believe it is the most 


stimulating book of the year.”—Carl P Rollins, 
Saturday Review of Literature 


THE STORY OF THE SPIRIT OF 
THE IRISH RACE GREGORIAN 
by Seumas MacManus CHANT 


New revised edition 

The only popular history of Ire- 
land in print — revi up to 
1944. A fascinating book as de- 
lightful to read as a fine novel. 
A gift that will be treasured. 
Large 8vo. 764 pages, indexed, 
gilt buckram binding. 


by Marie Pierik 
$3.00 


Immediately after its appearance 
this book received international 
acclaim from the world’s fore- 
most authorities on Liturgical 
Music. It is recognized as the de- 
finitive work on Gregorian Chant. 


YOURSELF AND 
THE NEIGHBORS 


by Seumas MacManus 


$2.00 

This book, MacManus’ master- 
piece, is redolent of Ireland, its 
love and laughter, its poetry, 
pathos and romance. Here are 
the lovable, quaint and humorous 
neighbors of a townland in Done- 
gal. 


THE LIFE OF 
JESUS 


by Rudolph Koch 
$1.00 


Told in woodcuts by the greatest 
modern exponent of early Chris- 
tian art. Hand set, beautifully 
designed. Of great meditative 
value. A collector’s item for those 
who value the rare and unusual. 





Take this page to your bookseller or order direct from 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 


23 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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Longmans 





Books 





for (Christmas 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A CATHEDRAL 
By Robert Gordon Anderson. The life story of 
Notre Dame of Paris and the pageant of history in- 
terwoven with it. Frontispiece. 496 pages. $4.00 


WE STOOD ALONE 


By Dorothy Adams. Personal story of an Amer- 
ican woman who learned to love and know the 
gallant Polish people. With photographs. 290 pages. 

$3.00 


MARGARET BRENT, ADVENTURER 


By Dorothy Fremont Grant. Exciting historical 
novel based on the life of one of the most colorful 
women of Colonial times. 293 pages. $2.50 


NO SHADOW OF TURNING 

By Katherine Burton. Moving biography of James 
Kent Stone (Father Fidelis of the Cross, C.P.). 
243 pages. $2.50 


NO MORE THAN HUMAN—A Novel 


By Maura Laverty. The Spanish adventures of 
Delia Scully of Never No More. 249 pages. $2.50 


TAR HEEL APOSTLE 


By John C. Murrett, M.M. Life of Thomas Fred- 

erick Price, co-founder of Maryknoll. “Appealing 

portrait.”"—The Commonweal. Illus. 260 pages. 
$2.50 


WHERE THE APPLE REDDENS 
By Isabel C. Clarke. Novel laid in pre-war Rome. 
224 pages. $2.00 


THE CHRIST THE SON OF GOD 


By Abbé Constant Fouard. Excellent standard 
Life in new edition. Maps. 346 pages. $2.00 


ONCE IN CORNWALL 


By S.M.C. Legends of saints and dragons delight- 
fully told. 179 pages. $2.00 


WITH A MERRY HEART 


Compiled by Paul J. Phelan. A treasury of humor 
by Catholic writers, English and American. Jilus. 
353 pages. $3.25 


CHRISTMAS AND TWELFTH NIGHT 


By Sigrid Undset. Reverent, tender reflections on 
the Nativity. 58 pages. 


A NEWMAN TREASURY 


Compiled by Dr. Charles Harrold. Selections from 
the prose works of Cardinal Newman. 404 pages. 


$4.00 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND OF 
JACOBUS DE VORAGINE 


Modern translation of the medieval classic lives 
of the Saints by Granger Ryan and Helmut Rip- 
perger. Two volumes. $5.00 


WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER 


By Raissa Maritain. Memoirs of Madame Jacques 
Maritain. 208 pages. 


FOR CHILDREN 


THAT SILVER FOX PATROL 


By Neil Boyton, S.J. A story of Manhattan’s Cath- 
olic American Boy Scouts. Decorations by Robb 
Beebe. Ages 9-14. 257 pages. $2.00 


HANNIBAL’S ELEPHANTS 


By Alfred Powers. Follows Anak, the elephant- 
boy, across the Pyrenees. “A fine story.”—A mer- 
ica. Ages 12 and up. 280 pages. $2.25 


WE OF FRABO STAND 


By Loring MacKaye. A minor saga of the Catholic 
Baltic countries of the Middle Ages. Ages 12 and 
up. 280 pages. $2.50 


Check this list and take it to your local bookstore or send to: 
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